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The  Annual  Report  for  1902-03 


Presented  by  the  President  to  the  Trustees  at  the  Annual 

Meeting,  November  18,  1903. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College : 

Gentlemen : As  President  of  the  College,  I have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report,  for  the  academic  year  1902-03. 

DEATIiS. 

Two  members  of  your  own  circle  have  been  removed  during 
the  year  by  death  : Professor  William  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Chicago, 
who  died  March  7,  1903,  and  Mr.  Dan  P.  Eells,  of  Cleveland, 
who  died  at  Rocky  River  August  14,  1903. 

Professor  William  Benton  Chamberlain. 

Professor  Chamberlain  was  for  so  many  years  closely  con- 
nected with  the  College  as  student,  teacher,  and  trustee,  that  in  his 
death  the  College  loses  one  of  its  warmest  and  most  valued  friends. 
The  funeral  services  both  at  Oak  Park  and  at  Oberlin  made  mani- 
fest the  remarkable  personal  hold  that  he  had  upon  great  numbers 
of  men.  It  was  then  fully  seen,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  how 
large  a place  he  had  won  for  himself  in  all  the  higher  life  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  how  noble  a representative  of  Oberlin  he  had 
been  in  all  the  years  since  his  resignation  as  a member  of  its 
Faculty.  The  beautiful  memorial  pamphlet  issued  by  the  family 
embodies  a recognition  of  him  wholly  deserved.  His  relation  to 
Oberlin  had  been  so  close,  and  his  love  for  her  so  deep,  that  it  was 
but  right  that  his  body  should  be  brought  back  to  Oberlin  for 
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burial.  Your  own  minute  concerning  him  fittingly  recites  his 
work  for  Oberlin,  and  should  find  its  place  here  in  the  official 
publications  of  the  College : 

“The  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  desire  to  put  on  record  their  deep 
sorrow  and  sense  of  profound  personal  and  public  loss  in  view  of  the 
death  of  Professor  William  Benton  Chamberlain,  D.  D,,  which  occurred 
March  7,  1903. 

“During  the  larger  part  of  his  active  life  Professor  Chamberlain  was 
identified  with  Oberlin  College,  and  in  spirit  and  purpose  and  active  interest 
he  was  emphatically  an  Oberlin  man. 

“Entering  the  Preparatory  Department  as  a self-supporting  student 
in  1870,  he  worked  his  way  through  the  different  courses  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  in  1875,  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1881. 

“His  proficiency  in  music  and  in  rhetorical  expression  determined  his 
career.  While  a college  student  he  was  made  a teacher,  and  later  an  In- 
structOT  in  Vocal  Music  in  the  Conservatory,  which  latter  position  he  held 
until  his  graduation  from  the  Seminary,  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
which  he  spent  in  the  School  of  Vocal  Art  in  Philadelphia.  For  thirteen 
years  following  he  held  successively  the  positions  of  Instructor  in  Vocal 
Music  and  Elocution  in  the  Conservatory  and  College,  and  Professor  of 
Elocution  and  Rhetoric  in  the  College  and  Seminary,  until  in  1894  he 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Elocution  and  Sacred  Music  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

“For  more  than  fifteen  years  during  his  life  in  Oberlin  he  was  the 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  leader  of  the  choir  of  the  First  Church. 

“He  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  in  1881,  and  his  services  in 
the  supply  of  churches  were  much  sought  and  were  highly  appreciated. 
It  was  but  a well  deserved  tribute  which  this  Board  bestowed  when  in 
1899  it  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

“The  same  year  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  elected  by  the  alumni  of  the 
College  as  their  representative  upon  this  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  this 
office  he  has  served  with  us  until  his  death. 

“A  wise  counsellor  always,  a faithful  and  devoted  teacher,  a public- 
spirited  citizen,  a warm  personal  friend,  a brotherly  man  to  all  with  whom 
he  had  to  do,  able,  versatile,  vigorous,  and  genuine,  his  has  been  a noble 
Christian  life  which  has  made  the  world  brighter  and  better,  and  which 
now  enriches  heaven.  Through  our  own  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  this  faithful 
co-laborer  and  friend,  we  enter  into  the  sorrow  of  his  stricken  family,  and 
bear  to  them  our  tender  sympathy.” 
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Mr.  Dan  Parmelee  Eells. 

Mr.  Eells’s  death  occurred  in  his  78th  year.  He  was  elected 
a Trustee  of  Oberlin  College  in  the  year  1876,  and  continued  his 
connection  with  the  Board  until  the  time  of  his  death.  During 
this  long  term  of  service  as  Trustee  of  the  College,  he  amply 
proved  himself  an  earnest  friend  and  wise  counsellor,  and  rendered 
the  College  many  services.  He  was  for  many  years  a large  factor 
in  the  business  life  of  Cleveland.  He  was  a man  of  warm  heart 
and  generous  impulses,  and  gave  largely  to  many  private  charities. 
He  was  identified  with  most  of  the  older  beneficent  enterprises  of 
Cleveland,  having  had  a share  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Bethel  Union, 
Humane  Society,  and  Bible  Society.  He  was  a charter  member  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  an 
elder  in  that  church,  and  he  gave  generously  toward  the  building 
of  various  other  churches.  He  was  a Trustee  not  only  of  Oberlin, 
but  of  Lake  Erie  College  and  of  Lane  Seminary.  In  all  these 
varied  activities  he  showed  genuine  personal  interest,  purposing 
to  count  as  a real,  and  not  merely  a nominal,  friend.  The  strength 
of  any  institution  lies  in  no  small  measure  in  such  loyal  sup- 
porters. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  CHANGES. 

Trustees. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Amzi  L.  Barber,  General 
Giles  W.  Shurtleft,  and  Dr.  Judson  Smith  were  elected  to  suc- 
ceed themselves,  for  the  term  expiring  January  i,  1909;  Dr. 
Smith  being  elected  by  the  alumni  as  their  representative  for  this 
term.  Mr.  Merritt  Starr  was  also  re-elected  by  the  alumni  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston,  resigned.  Mr.  D. 
\\  illis  James,  of  New  York,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancv  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  President  Dan  F.*  Bradley,  but  on  account 
of  his  own  health  felt  obliged  to  decline  the  election.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  trustees  in  June,  Mr.  E.  K.  Warren,  of  Three 
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Oaks,  Michigan,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
James’s  declination,  for  the  term  expiring  January  i,  1905,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Finney  Cox,  of  New  York,  for  the  term  expiring 
January  i,  1909.  Mr.  Warren  has  felt  unable  to  accept  his  elec- 
tion for  the  present,  on  account  of  special  duties  now  pressing 
upon  him ; but  the  President  cherishes  hope  that  Mr.  Warren  may 
later  consent  to  serve  upon  the  Board.  The  terms  of  office  of  Dr. 
Allen,  Dr.  Cowles,  Dr.  Mills,  and  Dr.  Tenney  also  expire  January 
I,  1904.  The  successors  to  Dr.  Allen  and  Professor  Chamberlain 
as  Alumni  Trustees  have  already  been  elected  by  vote  of  the 
alumni,  and  will  be  reported  for  the  first  time,  according  to  cus- 
tom, at  the  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  successors  to  Dr.  Cowles, 
Dr.  Mills,  and  Dr.  Tenney  should  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  at 
this  meeting;  and  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  declination  of  Mr. 
Warren  and  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fells  should  also  be  filled. 

Faculty. 

The  terms  of  service  of  Dr.  Mary  Elizabeth  Newcomb,  as  In- 
structor in  Anatomy,  and  of  Miss  Caroline  Sowers,  as  Instructor 
in  Drawing  and  Painting,  naturally  terminated  with  the  return 
from  their  year’s  leave  of  absence  of  the  regular  instructors  in 
those  departments.  The  work  in  both  cases  was  carried  with 
entire  success.  Miss  Harriet  Eva  Penfield,  after  very  efficient 
work  as  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  resigned  her  position  at  the 
close  of  the  college  year  to  accept  an  instructorship  in  Philosophy 
at  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  Illinois.  Miss  Inez  Frances 
Stebbins  resigned  her  position  as  Assistant  in  Botany  to  become 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Huguenot  College,  Wellington,  Cape 
Colony,  S.  Africa.  The  character  of  Miss  Stebbins’  work  as 
assistant  gives  every  promise  of  high  success  in  her  new  position. 
Mr.  James  Judge  Jewett  resigned  as  Assistant  in  Physics,  to 
accept  a position  as  Principal  of  the  Pligh  School  at  Casper, 
Wyoming. 

No  resignations  or  changes  among  either  the  Trustees  or 
Faculty  have  been  necessitated  this  year  by  ill  health. 
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Absence  on  Leave. 

Professor  John  R.  Wightman,  of  the  Chair  of  Romance 
Languages,  returned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  his  fruitful 
year  of  absence  for  travel  and  study  abroad. 

For  the  year  1902-03,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  two  In- 
structors : Miss  Eva  May  Oakes,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing, and  Dr.  Miriam  T.  Runyon,  Instructor  in  Anatomy.  Pro- 
fessor John  Fisher  Peck,  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  was  also 
absent  during  the  Spring  term,  his  office  work  being  carried  by 

Professor  Shaw  and  Mr.  Earl  F.  Adams,  and  his  teaching  by  Mrs. 

» 

Herbert  Flarroun. 

Miss  Oakes  spent  her  year  largely  in  further  study  in  New 
York  City,  and  feels  that  the  results  will  prove  of  decided  value 
to  her  in  her  further  teaching.  Dr.  Runyon  spent  eight  months 
of  her  year  abroad  in  further  study  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  travel,  chiefly  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Professor  Peck  took  his  leave  of  absence  to  visit  and  study  more 
carefully  a large  number  of  the  best  secondary  schools  of  the 
country.  East  and  West.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  to 
our  work  here  of  such  inspection  of  the  best  methods  elsewhere. 

For  the  college  year  1903-04,  leave  of  absence  has  been  granted 
to  five  members  of  the  Faculty:  Mr.  Frederick  Anderegg,  Pro- 

fessor of  Mathematics ; Miss  Arietta  Maria  Abbott,  Professor  of 
German;  Mr.  William  Jasper  Horner,  Instructor  in  Singing  and 
Public  School  Music;  Mr.  George  Carl  Hastings,  Instructor  in 
Pianoforte  and  Organ ; and  Mr.  Orville  Alvin  Lindquist,  Teacher 
of  Pianoforte.  Mrs.  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston,  Professor  of 
Mediaeval  History,  also  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the 
first  semester  of  the  present  year.  Professor  Anderegg  expects 
to  spend  his  }^ear  chiefly  in  study  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Pro- 
fessor Abbott  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Horner  in  study  at 
Berlin,  and  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Lindquist  at  Leipzig.  Mrs. 
Johnston  will  take  the  time  for  travel  and  study,  especially  in  the 
line  of  the  history  of  architecture,  in  Sicily  and  Egypt.  In  Pro- 
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fessor  Johnston’s  case,  the  courses  of  the  second  semester  will 
simply  be  omitted,  and  those  for  the  first  semester  will  be  given  in 
the  second.  In  the  other  cases,  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
provided  for,  partly  by  new  appointments  and  partly  by  omission 
for  the  year  of  certain  courses? 

Besides  the  absences  during  the  college  year,  already  noted, 
a considerable  number  of  the  Faculty  were  abroad  for  travel  or 
study  for  the  entire  vacation.  This  number  included  Dr.  Alice 
Hanson  Luce,  Dean  of  the  Women’s  Department  and  Professor  of 
English ; Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  Director  of  the  Women’s  Gym- 
nasium and  Professor  of  Physical  Training;  Mr.  Ernest  Ludlow 
Bogart,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology;  Mr.  William  Kil- 
gore Breckenridge,  Professor  of  Pianoforte;  Mr.  John  Taylor 
Shaw,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin;  Mr.  Kirke  Lionel  Cowdery, 
Associate  Professor  of  Erench;  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  Cowdery, 
Tutor  in  Erench;  Mr.  Charles  Sutphin  Pendleton,  Tutor  in 
English;  Mrs.  Amelia  Hegmann  Doolittle,  Teacher  of  Piano- 
forte. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

My  own  election  as  President  of  the  College  occurred  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  November  19,  1902. 
The  public  inauguration  exercises  proper  were  on  the  morning  of 
May  13,  1903,  and  the  inauguration  of  Professor  Bosworth  as 
Dean  of  the  Seminary  also  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  May  14. 

A complete  list  of  the  appointments,  falling  within  the  year 
covered  by  the  report,  follows : 

Confirmed  at  the  Special  Meeting,  held  in  Cleveland,  February  5,  1903. 

Edward  Increase  Bosworth,  as  Dean  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Simon  Fraser  MacLennan’s  title  changed  from  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy  to  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Plarriet  Eva  Penfield,  as  Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year;  new  appointment. 

(To  begin  with  the  College  year,  1903-04.) 

Edward  Alanson  Miller,  as  Dean  of  College  Men  and  Professor  of 
Pedagogy,  for  two  years ; new  appointment. 
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Louis  Eleazer  Lord,  as  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  two  years  ‘ 
hew  appointment. 

Edwin  Fauver,  as  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  for  two  years; 
new  appointment. 

Confirtned  at  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting,  June  2^,  1903- 
(To  begin  with  the  College  year  1903-04.) 

Kirke  Lionel  Cowdery,  as  Associate  Professor  of  the  French  Language 
and  Literature. 

William  DeWeese  Cairns,  as  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Survey- 
ing in  the  College  Department;  reappointment. 

Mary  Eleanor  Barrows,  as  Instructor  in  English  Composition,  for  two 
years ; reappointment. 

Ernest  Sutherland  Bates,  as  Instructor  in  English  Composition,  for 
one  year;  new  appointment. 

Albert  Edward  Gubelmann,  as  Instructor  in  German,  for  one  year; 
new  appointment. 

Thomas  Maynard  Taylor,  as  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  for  two  years; 
reappointment. 

Kate  Waldo  Peck,  as  Instructor  in  Singing  in  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music;  new  appointment. 

Wilfred  Hobson  Sherk,  as  Tutor  in  Mathematics  in  Oberlin  Academy, 
for  one  year;  reappointment. 

Mrs.  Alice  Mead  Swing,  as  Tutor  in  German  in  Oberlin  Academy, 
partial  work,  for  one  year;  reappointment. 

Earl  Foote  Adams,  as  Tutor  in  Physics  in  Oberlin  Academy,  for  one 
year;  reappointment. 

Seeley  Kelley  Tompkins,  as  Tutor  in  Declamation  in  Oberlin  Academy, 
for  one  year;  reappointment. 

Alice  Chipman  McDaniels,  as  Tutor  in  German  in  Oberlin  Academy, 
for  one  year;  reappointment. 

Edward  James  Moore,  as  Tutor  in  Mathematics  in  Oberlin  Academy, 
for  one  year;  new  appointment. 

Henry  Chester  Tracy,  as  Tutor  in  Botany  and  Zoology  in  Oberlin 
Academy,  for  one  year;  new  appointment. 

Dudley  Billings  Reed,  as  Tutor  in  History  in  Oberlin  Academy,  for 
one  year;  new  appointment. 

Charles  Sutphin  Pendleton,  as  Tutor  in  English  Composition  in 
Oberlin  Academy,  for  one  year ; new  appointment. 

Florence  Mary  Fitch,  as  Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  Secretary  to 
the  President,  for  two  years ; new  appointment. 
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Robert  Logan  Baird,  as  Assistant  in  Zoology  and  Geology,  for  one 
year;  new  appointment. 

Mary  Theodosia  Currier,  as  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Women’s  Depart- 
ment, for  one  year;  reappointment. 

Inez  Frances  Stebbins,  as  Assistant  in  Botany,  for  one  year;  reap- 
pointment. 

Charles  Hulburd  Burr,  as  Assistant  in  Physics,  for  one  year;  new 
appointment. 

William  Henry  Chapin,  as  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  for 
one  year ; new  appointment. 

Jacob  Franklin  Alderfer,  as  Teacher  of  Organ  in  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music;  new  appointment. 

Bruce  Headley  Davis,  as  Teacher  of  Pianoforte  in  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music;  new  appointment. 

Estelle  Reed,  as  Teacher  of  Public  School  Music  in  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music;  partial  work;  new  appointment. 

Lila  Julia  Wickwire,  as  Teacher  in  the  Women’s  Gymnasium,  for  one 
year;  reappointment. 

The  following  persons  as  teachers  in  the  Men’s  Gymnasium,  for  one 
year,  partial  work:  Earl  Foote  Adams,  Seeley  Kelley  Tompkins,  Dudley 

Billings  Reed. 

Ttie  appointment  of  Professor  Bosworth  as  Dean  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  has  been  received  everywhere  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  means  a distinct  strength- 
ening of  the  Seminary  in  all  lines.  The  theological  department 
has  never  had,  in  so  distinct  a way  as  is  now  proposed,  a separate 
administrative  head.  And  the  closer  organization  thus  made  pos- 
sible has  already  manifestly  affected  the  Seminary  life  in  many 
ways. 

The  appointment  of  Edward  Alanson  Miller  as  Dean  of  Col- 
lege Men  also  marks  a very  distinct  step  in  advance.  Hitherto  the 
work  of  this  office  has  had  to  be  carried  by  a member  of  the 
Faculty  already  having  full  work  in  his  teaching.  In  Mr.  Miller’s 
appointment,  however,  it  is  planned  that  he  shall  have  fully  half 
his  time  to  give  directly  to  the  interests  of  the  college  men.  And 
the  appointment  should  make  it  certain  that  these  general  interests 
of  the  men  of  the  college  department  will  be  looked  after  in  a way 
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that  has  hardly  been  possible  before.  The  large  increase  in  recent 
years  in  the  college  department  itself  also  makes  more  necessary 
the  recognition  of  this  deanship  as  a distinct  office,  as  does  also 
the  increasing  amount  of  general  work  naturally  required  from 
the  President.  Mr.  Miller  brings  to  his  work  in  this  office  and  to 
his  pedagogical  teaching,  not  only  the  advantage  of  most  success- 
ful and  valuable  experience  in  public  school  work,  and  of  graduate 
study  along  pedagogical  lines,  but  also  the  force  of  a personality 
certain  to  command  the  full  respect  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
will  have  chiefly  to  do.  The  President  anticipates  large  results 
from  this  appointment. 

Professor  MacLennan’s  change  of  title  naturally  follows  from 
the  bringing  in  of  Mr.  Miller  for  the  pedagogical  work,  and  states 
accurately  the  teaching  to  be  done  by  Dr.  MacLennan,  and  is  in 
line  with  Dr.  MacLennan’s  own  desire. 

The  transfers  of  Mr.  Cowdery,  of  the  department  of  French, 
and  of  Mr.  Cairns,  of  the  department  of  Mathematics,  to  full 
work  in  the  College  Department,  and  the  appointments  of  Mr. 
Lord  in  the  departments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of  Mr.  Bates  in 
English  Composition,  of  Mr.  Gubelmann  in  German,  of  Mr. 
Tracy  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  of  Mr.  Reed  in  History,  of  Mr. 
Pendleton  in  English  Composition,  of  Mr.  Baird  in  Zoology  and 
Geology,  of  Mr.  Chapin  in  Chemistry,  all  indicate  the  enlargement 
of  the  teaching  force  approved  by  the  Trustees  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  and  made  necessary  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  in  the  college  department,  and  by  the  extension  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  Academy  as  recommended  by  the  special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees  upon  the  Academy.  These  appointments 
in  every  case  are  believed  to  be  well  deserved  and  to  insure  work 
of  high  quality.  The  full  effect  of  this  enlargement  of  the  teaching 
force  is  of  course  not  fully  felt  in  the  year  upon  which  we  are  now 
entered,  on  account  of  the  absence  for  the  year  of  Professor 
Anderegg  and  Professor  Abbott.  But  the  appointments  already 
mean  that  the  teaching  in  the  college  department  can  be  done  much 
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more  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  curriculum  of  the  Academy  has  , 
been  very  distinctly  enriched. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Edwin  Fauver  as  Instructor  in  the  ' 
Men’s  Gymnasium  is  not  only  a well-deserved  recognition  of  the 
valuable  work  Mr.  Fauver  has  been  doing  for  the  College,  but 
indicates  as  well  the  strengthening  of  the  department  of  Physical 
Training  for  Men. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Fitch,  who  takes  up 
the  work  done  during  the  second  half  of  last  year  by  Miss  Pen- 
field,  may  enable  the  President  to  continue  to  carry  safely  his 
previous  work  in  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  make  possible  a 
better  organization  of  the  entire  work  of  the  President’s  office. 
Miss  Fitch  comes  to  her  work  fresh  from  the  winning  of  her 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Berlin  after  three  years  of  philo- 
sophical study  in  Germany,  and  is  thoroughly  competent  to  give 
the  President  such  assistance  as  he  may  need  in  any  of  his 
courses,  as  well  as  in  the  other  work  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Moore’s  appointment  in  Mathematics  in  the  Academy 
does  not  mean  an  extension  of  that  work,  but  follows  from  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  teaching  force  required-  by  the  transfer  of  Mr. 
Cairns  to  full  work  in  the  College  Department. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Burr  is  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation,  already  mentioned,  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Jewett. 

Four  new  appointments,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  also  made  in 
the  Conservatory.  These  are  intended  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Lindquist, 
and  to  provide  as  well  for  some  additional  work. 

MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  New  Half-Million  Movement. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  under  this  head  has  been 
the  offer,  by  an  anonymous  Boston  donor,  of  $50,000,  afterward 
increased,  at  the  President’s  request,  to  $100,000,  conditioned  on 
the  raising  of  a half  million  dollars  for  either  endowment  or 
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equipment  by  January  i,  1904.  The  largest  sums  that  have  been 
so  far  definitely  pledged  toward  this  new  Half  Million  Fund  are 
$15,000,  promised  by  Mr.  F.  Norton  Finney,  and  to  be  added  to 
the  Finney  Memorial  Chapel  Fund,  and  a further  pledge  of 
$25,000,  also  anonymously  given.  Toward  this  fund  should  also 
be  counted  at  least  $4,000,  as  involved  in  the  partial  gift  of  the 
new  organ,  now  being  placed  in  W arner  Concert  Hall,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  gifts,  aggregating  about  $10,000,  and  most  of 
them  specifically  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  Librarian,  the 
Dean  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Treasurer.  The  gen- 
erous pledge  of  the  Musical  Union  to  give  $2,000  toward  the  new 
organ  is  here  included,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  Altogether, 
there  is,  thus,  about  $154,000  pledged  or  paid  in  since  the  Boston 
donor’s  offer,  which  can  be  counted  toward  the  new  Half  Million 
Fund.  Plans  have  been  made  which  it  is  hoped  will  insure  some 
other  large  contributions.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
Fund  should  be  entirely  completed  at  the  time  indicated  by  the 
Boston  donor.  But  this  is  hardly  possible  without  further  large 
individual  gifts.  The  College’s  natural  constituency  of  smaller 
givers  was  thoroughly  canvassed  in  connection  with  the  previous 
half-million  movement,  completed  last  year. 

The  Memorial  Arch. 

The  completion  of  the  beautiful  Memorial  Arch,  erected  chiefly 
through  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  of  New  York,  belongs  to 
the  year  just  closed.  The  Arch  has  been  mentioned  in  the  two 
preceding  annual  reports,  and  there  needs  only  to  be  added  here 
the  record  of  its  dedication  in  connection  with  the  inauguration 
exercises,  on  the  morning  of  May  14.  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, presided,  and  Dr.  Frank  S.  Fitch,  of  Buffalo,  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address,  the  prayer  of  dedication  being  made  by 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  of  Oberlin.  In  connection  with,  this 
dedication  of  the  Arch  was  also  inaugurated  a new  feature  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  life.  Mr.  Paul  Leaton  Corbin,  of  the 
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Senior  Class,  and  under  appointment  by  the  American  Board, 
delivered  the  “Monument  Oration,’'  which  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Guy  Hugh  Lemon,  of  the  Middle  Class.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  two  such  addresses  at  the  Memorial  Arch  a part  of  the 
closing  exercises  of  each  Seminary  year.  This  will  tend  to  bring  a 
high  note  of  Christian  dedication  into  those  exercises.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  Memorial  Arch  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive things  connected  with  the  inauguration;  and  it  has 
already  become  clear  that  this  beautiful  memorial  is  to  be  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  the  college  life,  as  well  as  an  attraction  to  many 
coming  from  other  communities.  An  illustration  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  last  State  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  was  held  at  the  Arch.  The  wisdom  of  the  donor  in 
putting  his  gift  in  just  this  form  is  thus  already  receiving  clear 
justification.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  same  amount  of 
money  could  have  been  placed  so  as  to  count  more  in  aflfecting  the 
inner  ideal  life  of  the  College.  Artistically,  too,  the  Arch  has 
proved  very  satisfying.  An  article  in  the  Outlook  on  recent 
college  architecture  by  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  contained  a 
picture  of  the  Arch,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  comment- 
ing upon  this  article,  said  that  the  two  most  encouraging  things  in 
it,  architecturally,  were  this  Memorial  Arch  at  Oberlin,  and  the 
new  Gateway  at  Bowdoin.  The  College  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  possession  of  a monument  which  perpetuates 
so  fitly  and  so  beautifully  the  memory  of  its  martyred  dead. 

Living  Endozvment  Union. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union 
gives  me  the  following  summary  financial  statement  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  Union : 

“There  are  at  this  date  in  force  141  subscriptions  to  the  Living  En- 
dowment Union,  the  annual  payments  on  which  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  $913.50. 

“There  have  been  received  by  the  College  Treasurer  cash  payments 
on  account  of  subscriptions  to  this  fund,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$1,849.50.” 
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I While  the  sums  do  not  in  themselves  seem  large,  it  should  be 
i remembered  that  the  $903  is  money  available  for  current  expenses, 

I and  represents  the  interest  on  a considerable  sum.  If  we  can 
! count  on  its  continuance,  it  answers,  for  example,  practically  to  the 
i salary  of  an  additional  instructor.  And  the  movement  ought 
naturally  to  grow  with  each  succeeding  year,  as  it  has  this  year, 
and  still  more  rapidly,  as  the  pledges  to  the  Reunion  Fund  and  to 
the  previous  Half  Million  Fund  are  paid  up.  Aside  from  the 
money  involved,  also,  it  means  much  to  have  the  College  as  a 
regular  object  of  benevolence  continually  in  the  minds  of  our 
alumni;  they  cannot  fail  to  be  more  interested  where  they  are 
regularly  giving. 

Other  Gifts. 

Several  other  gifts  which  have  come  to  the  College  during  the 
year  deserve  special  mention.  To  be  put  first,  perhaps,  is  the  gift 
of  the  marble  bust  of  Professor  Fenelon  B.  Rice,  intended  for  the 
Conservatory  building.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  Spicer-Simson.  The 
bust  is  completed,  and  would  have  been  here  at  Commencement 
time,  had  it  not  been  retained  for  exhibition  in  the  Salon  at  Paris. 
It  is  now  expected  that  it  will  be  put  in  place  in  December.  The 
money  for  the  bust  came  from  the  small  gifts  of  a very  large  num- 
ber of  fellow-teachers,  students,  and  friends,  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  memorial  concert,  given  by  the  Conservatory  Faculty  and 
Orchestra  on  the  evening  of  November  19,  1902.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  the  Conservatory  should  have  so  permanent  a memorial  of 
the  man  who  was  to  so  large  an  extent  the  creator  of  the  musical 
department  of  the  College. 

The  Conservatory  has  also  received,  through  the  initiation  of 
the  Conservatory  Class  of  1903,  two  particularly  fine  photographic 
portraits  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner. 

In  connection  with  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Theological 
Department,  May  14,  1903,  the  Seminary  students  presented  to  the 
Seminary  a photographic  portrait  of  President  Barrows.  Ap- 
propriate addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen  of 
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the  Senior  Class,  on  behalf  of  the  students  in  giving  the  portrait, 
and  by  Professor  A.  H.  Currier,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  in  re- 
ceiving it.  The  portrait  hangs  in  the  parlor  of  the  Seminary,  and 
is  a constant  reminder  of  the  knightly  spirit,  whose  interest  in  the 
Seminary  was  so  real  and  constant. 

The  College  Class  of  1903  has  made  the  College  its  debtor  by 
adding  to  the  painted  portraits  in  the  Library,  an  admirable  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston.  The  artist  is  Mrs.  Thurber,  the 
daughter  of  General  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Nettleton,  who  have  been 
so  closely  connected  with  the  College  in  previous  years.  The 
portrait  was  formally  presented,  and  received  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  the  College  Library  on  the  morning  of  the  last  Com- 
mencement day. 

The  reports  of  the  Librarian,  of  Professor  Albert  A.  Wright, 
and  of  Professor  Grover,  indicate  further  gifts  to  the  Library,  to 
the  Museum,  and  to  the  Herbarium.  The  report  of  the  Librarian 
contains  full  mention  of  the  gifts  there  made.  It  should  be  noted, 
in  connection  with  the  Librarian’s  report,  that  probably  no  year 
has  seen  a larger  addition  of  fresh  books  than  the  year  just  past. 
At  the  same  time,  very  valuable  additions  have  been  made  from 
standard  books  of  an  earlier  date.  The  teachers  all  gratefully 
recognize  the  help  so  given  to  their  work;  but  the  needs  here  are 
still  very  great. 

Concerning  the  gifts  to  the  Museum,  Professor  Wright  says: 

‘Among  the  additions  may  be  mentioned  some  characteristic  New 
Zealand  specimens  secured  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  upon  their  recent 
journey:  A Hatteria  lizard,  a genus  that  shows  most  distinct  remnants 

of  the  strange  pineal  eye ; an  Apteryx,  some  fine  land  snails,  Maori  imple- 
ments, etc.  Dr.  L.  B.  Sperry  contributed  numerous  geological  specimens 
from  the  West.  Mr.  Addison  Gtilick,  of  the  present  senior  class,  spent 
the  summer  in  the  Bermudas  with  a company  of  scientists,  and  brought 
home  some  fine  Annelids,  Corals,  and  Mollusks.  Mr.  Lynds  Jones,  while  at 
Woods  Hole,  captured  and  preserved  successfully  one  of  the  finest 
Portuguese  Men-of-War  that  I have  ever  seen  so  far  away  from  salt  water; 
it  is  now  one  of  the  gems  of  our  collection.” 
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Professor  Grover  says  of  the  additions  to  the  Herbarium : 

“The  additions  to  the  Herbarium,  although  not  so  large  as  the  year 
before,  have  been  of  much  value.  They  include,  by  gift  from  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Root,  O.  C.  ’84,  a collection  of  120  plants  from  Maine,  and  from  Mr. 
Jesse  Childs,  O.  C.  ’96,  about  260  plants  from  Minnesota  and  Colorado. 
The  additions  by  purchase  have  been  200  species  of  Fungi  and  225  specimens 
of  Algae,  continuations  of  important  sets,  and  a valuable  set  of  250  plants 
of  Western  Vermont,  consisting  largely  of  types  of  little  known  species. 
About  1,000  specimens  of  Lorain  County  plants  have  been  collected  and 
partially  studied.  The  total  additions  for  the  3^ear  amount  to  over  2,000 
specimens.  The  department  has  mounted  and  added  to  the  organized  col- 
lections about  900  plants  from  these  and  other  additions.” 

From  the  proceeds  of  a concert  given  by  the  Conservatory 
Faculty  and  from  other  special  gifts  of  individuals,  money  was 
secured  sufficient  to  furnish  hymn-books  for  the  Chapel,  much  to 
the  improvement  of  the  musical  part  of  the  Chapel  service. 

The  movement  for  raising  $5,000  for  a Women’s  Athletic 
Field  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  The  Treasurer’s  report 
shows  that  a considerable  amount  toward  this  sum  has  already 
been  contributed. 

Other  Material  Gains. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
gives  in  detail  the  main  improvements  made  during  the  year. 
The  most  extended  changes  have  been  made  in  Society,  French, 
and  Stewart  Halls.  The  needs  of  the  Academy  are  now  much 
better  met  in  Society  and  French  Halls,  as  the  report  of  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Academy  indicates.  The  addition  of  a biological 
laboratory  and  of  a general  study  room  is  particularly  appreciated. 
The  putting  in  of  steam  heat  in  Stewart  Hall,  and  the  accompany- 
ing changes,  have  made  that  building  much  more  attractive.  As 
the  Dean  of  Women  implies  in  her  report,  for  the  money  asked 
exceptional  accommodations  are  now  furnished  at  Stewart  Hall. 
The  additional  practice  rooms  now  provided  in  Warner  Hall  will 
afford  much  needed  accommodation  for  the  increasing  number  of 
students,  and  be  a regular  source  of  income  as  well. 
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The  provision  for  the  first’ time,  in  any  adequate  way,  for  the 
psychological  laboratory  deserves  special  mention.  The  room 
for  it,  in  the  fourth  story  of  Peters  Hall,  has  been  put  in  really 
good  condition,  and  by  the  special  appropriation  of  the  Trustee'-, 
voted  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  foundation  for  a truly  ade- 
quate equipment  has  been  laid.  A modest  annual  appropriation 
should  now  enable  this  laboratory  to  do  its  full  work  for  the 
students,  although  the  laboratory  room  itself  will  need  extension 
before  long.  This  enlargement  could  be  achieved  at  compara- 
tively small  expense  by  extending  the  present  laboratory  over 
Bradley  Auditorium. 

The  fitting  up  of  a small  shop  and  dynamo  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  Peters  Hall  has  still  further  improved  the  equipment  of 
the  department  of  Physics.  A six-horsepower  gas  engine  and 
dynamo  have  been  added  to  the  chemical  equipment  during  the 
year,  providing  for  satisfactory  ventilation. 

The  installation  of  a central  heating  and  lighting  plant  in  the 
village  has  made  it  possible  for  the  College  to  arrange  for  the 
heating  and  lighting  of  a considerable  portion  of  its  buildings  in  a 
much  safer,  more  satisfactory,  and  it  is  believed  not  more  costly 
way.  The  details  of  the  arrangement  are  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  An  immediate 
gain  will  be  the  doing  away  with  a large  amount  of  smoke  in  the 
very  center  of  the  college  buildings,  and  the  provision  for  better 
ventilation  in  the  main  recitation  hall.  The  ability  to  secure 
electrical  power  will  also  be  a decided  practical  convenience. 

As  affecting  the  interests  of  both  town  and  College,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  also,  that  North  and  South  Main  Streets  are 
receiving  permanent  pavement.  The  work  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  share  of  the  College  in  this  paving  amounts  to 
$2,854.83,  to  be  paid  in  annual  installments  of  $259. 53> 
years,  beginning  with  the  year  1903-04.  The  paving  of  South 
Main  Street  was  especially  desirable,  on  account  of  the  very  un- 
fortunate impression  made  upon  visitors  to  the  town,  who  must. 
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many  of  them,  traverse  that  street  on  their  way  from  the  railway 
station. 

The  increasing  and  valuable  service  rendered  by  the  new 
Park  Hotel,  under  Miss  Bacon’s  efficient  management,  is  another 
gain  in  the  life  of  the  community  deserving  mention.  In  numer- 
ous ways  it  has  notably  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  College 
during  the  past  year,  fulfilling  so  far  the  thought  of  the  Trustees 
in  directing  its  thorough  renovation.  It  needs  enlargement  to  be 
able  to  perform  its  full  service. 

There  is  growing  evidence,  also,  that  the  electric  railway 
service  is  one  of  the  factors  in  increasing  the  attendance  upon  the 
College  from  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Burning  of  the  College  Chapel. 

The  greatest  material  disaster  of  the  year  has  been  the  burn- 
ing of  the  College  Chapel,  on  the  night  of  January  25,  1903. 
Quite  a sum  of  money  had  recently  been  expended  upon  the 
Chapel  to  make  it  more  presentable  and  more  comfortable;  and 
of  course  this  extra  expenditure  was  a total  loss.  The  entire  in- 
surance on  the  building  and  contents  was  $20,850.  Of  this 
amount,  the  College  received  $20,600,  apportioned  as  follows : 
$12,000  for  building,  $7,950  on  contents,  and  $650  on  clock.  $4,- 
539*17  was  paid  to  the  Conservatory  on  account  of  the  organ, 
and  some  other  Conservatory  belongings.  The  amount  expended 
by  the  College  in  the  purchase  of  new  office  equipment  and  in  the 
necessary  alterations  made  in  the  dwelling  house  on  West  Col- 
lege Street,  to  fit  it  for  college  offices,  has  been  kept  well  within 
the  remainder  of  the  insurance  on  contents;  so  that  over  $14,000 
is  still  available  from  the  insurance.  The  College  would  have 
been  greatly  embarrassed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  generous 
offers  made  immediately  after  the  fire  by  the  officers  of  the  First 
and  Second  Churches,  putting  their  buildings  at  the  disposal  of 
the  College  for  any  such  use  as  could  be  made  of  them.  In  ac- 
cepting these  offers,  the  College  made  use  temporarily  of  the 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Second  Church  for  a part  of  its 
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offices,  until  the  West  College  Street  building  could  be  put  in 
condition;  and  took  the  audience  room  of  the  First  Church  for 
its  Chapel  services.  The  arrangement  by  the  First  Church  with 
the  College  for  the  use  of  its  building  for  College  Chapel  is  a 
very  generous  one  indeed.  And  the  College  is  exceedingly  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  make  so  good  provision  in  this  emergency 
for  its  central  religious  service.  A much  larger  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  offices  was  saved  from  the  chapel  fire  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  Practically  all  the  records  of  the 
Treasurer’s  office,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
Secretary’s  office,  the  most  important  records  of  the  Registrar’s 
office,  and  all  the  papers  in  the  President’s  office  were  saved. 
The  office  which  suffered  most  was  that  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Academy ; here,  the  loss  was  almost  total.  Both  bells,  also,  were 
ruined;  and  one  of  the  practical  losses  most  keenly  felt  since  the 
fire  has  been  that  of  the  clock  and  bells;  though  the  Baptist 
Church  has  very  kindly  allowed  the  College  to  make  use  of  its 
bell  for  announcing  the  various  college  exercises.  The  present 
provision  for  the  college  offices  in  the  West  College  Street  dwell- 
ing, is  as  good  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  but 
can  never  be  anything  other  than  wholly  inadequate. 

In  view  of  the  burning  of  the  Chapel  and  of  the  conditional 
offer  of  $50,000  by  the  anonymous  Boston  donor,  a special  trustee 
* meeting  of  unusual  significance  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Feb- 
ruary 5th. 


OUTSIDE  REPRESENTATION  AND  INFLUENCE. 

The  Notable  Gatherings-  of  the  Year. 

In  the  matter  of  relation  to  the  outside  world,  there  should 
be  mentioned,  probably,  first  of  all,  certain  notable  public  meet- 
ings held  at  Oberlin  during  the  year.  The  first  of  these,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  held  October  14-17,  190^?  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  last  year,  and  was  no  doubt  of  real  value  to  the  Col- 
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lege,  in  bringing  its  work  to  the  attention  of  so  many  men  of 
prominence  and  influence.  The  general  committee  of  arrange- 
ments and  the  committee  on  entertainment  had  done  their  work 
so  well  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  only  a pleasant  impression 
was  left  upon  certainly  the  great  majority  of  those  in  attendance 
upon  that  meeting,  so  far  as  Oberlin’s  relation  to  it  was  con- 
cerned. The  stimulus  of  the  meetings  to  the  life  of  the  College 
itself  was  also  a great  good. 

The  exercises  connected  with  the  Inaugitration  of  the  Presi- 
dent put  the  College  in  especially  close  relations  with  the  educa- 
tional world.  The  committees  in  charge  of  the  occasion  did  their 
work  with  such  thoroughness  and  effectiveness  that  the  entire 
program  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  carried 
out  at  Oberlin.  The  Inauguration  of  the  President  was  con- 
nected with  the  Wagner  May  Festival  Concerts  of  the  Musical 
Union,  with  the  dedication  of  the  Memorial  Arch,  with  the 
inauguration  of  Professor  Bosworth  as  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  with  the  commencement  exercises  of  that  depart- 
ment. A full  report  of  the  occasion,  with  the  complete  addresses 
of  inauguration  day,  has  been  prepared,  and  is  now  passing 
through  the  press.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  that  more  should 
be  said  of  the  details  here. 

In  connection  with  these  meetings,  may  also  be  mentioned 
the  two  sessions  of  the  Ohio  State  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion, held  here  on  the  afternoon  of  June  27,  and  devoted  to  two 
special  Missionary  Addresses  at  the  Memorial  Arch,  and  to  an  ad- 
dress upon  President  Finney  by  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  at  the 


First  Church. 


Reference  may  also  be  made  to  four  meetings  held  this 
Fall:  The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  held 

October  21  and  22,  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, on  October  24  j the  State  Convention  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  November  3-^d  two  sessions  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Library  Association,  October  8. 
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The  Anti-Saloon  League  naturally  came  back  to  Oberlin  to  cele- 
brate its  tenth  anniversary,  since  the  League  had  its  beginning 
here,  and  the  policy  outlined  ten  years  ago  has  now  been  extended 
to  thirty-nine  different  States.  This  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
League  was  also  made  the  occasion  for  launching  a new  move- 
ment in  favor  of  personal  temperance,  to  be  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  to  be  called  the  Lincoln  Legion. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  a college,  which  has  had  so  marked  a history 
in  reference  to  previous  moral  reforms  in  the  nation,  should  have 
special  connection  with  the  very  important  issue  raised  by  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers’ 
Association  had  an  unusually  large  attendance,  and  indicates  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  Oberlin  might  make  closer  its  relation  to  the 
teachers  of  this  part  of  the  State.  The  fact  that  the  Young 

Women’s  Christian  Association  came  here  for  its  State  Con- 

« 

vention,  also  shows  the  large  growth  in  recent  years  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  the  College.  Oberlin  ought  naturally  to 
have  one  of  the  largest  and  most  effective  College  Associations 
in  the  State.  In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Library  Association,  the  regular  Thursday  Lecture  for  October 
was  given  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati, 
Dr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  on  “English  Libraries.” 

Representation  at  Other  Meetings. 

The  College  has  been  represented  during  the  year  by  the 
President,  or  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Eaculty,  at  the 
Convention  on  Religious  and  Moral  Education,  held  in  Chicago, 
at  the  National  Education  Association,  in  Boston,  at  the  North- 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Chica- 
go, at  a special  conference  called  by  Northwestern  University 
to  consider  the  relations  of  the  College  to  the  professional  and 
technical  schools,  in  Evanston,  111.,  at  the  conference  on  higher 
commercial  education  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  at  the  “Conference  of 
Colleges  of  the  Interior,”  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  at  various  presidential 
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inauguration  exercises  of  other  colleges,  at  the  meetings  of  a num- 
ber of  our  own  Alumni  Associations,  and  this  Fall,  at  a special 
conference  on  secondary  schools  at  Evanston,  111.,  and  at  the 
Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Congregational  Seminaries  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  at  Andover,  Mass.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  this  representative  work  not  only  of  advantage  to  the  dele- 
gate attending,  and  to  the  College  through  his  influence  there,  but 
through  careful  reports  of  these  meetings  made  before  the  entire 
Faculty,  to  secure  for  all  the  teaching  force  a wider  and  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  educational  questions  now  prominently 
in  discussion. 

Relation  to  Secondary  Schools. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  relations  of  the  College 
to  the  schools  of  Lorain  County  have  been  closer  and  more  cordial 
than  usual  this  year.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Miller  to  the 
Faculty  must  help  further  in  this  same  direction.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Committee  having  specially  in  charge  the  Summer 
School,  are  still  confident  that  much  could  be  done  in  this  direction 
through  a slight  additional  expenditure  for  courses  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  particularly  appealing  to  teachers.  While  the  present 
is  not  the  time  to  press  for  any  considerable  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  our  summer  work,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  general  agreement  that,  with  a comparatively  small  out- 
lay, the  College  could  probably  make  the  summer  session  much 
more  profitable  to  itself  in  a general  way  than  is  now  the  case. 
The  Faculty  have  this  year  made  this  question  of  the  relations 
to  the  secondary  schools  the  special  charge  of  a new  standing 
committee. 

In ter-S eminary  Co  nference. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Congregational  Semi- 
naries of  the  United  States  and  Canada  met  at  Andover  October 
12,  1903,  and  took,  this  year,  a decided  step  in  advance;  as  a com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  reported  later,  upon  permanent  or- 
ganization, which  will  go  into  effect  when  six  of  the  following 
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seminaries  shall  have  reported  their  approval  to  the  Secretary: 
Andover,  Bangor,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Montreal,  Oberlin,  Pacific, 
Yale.  An  Executive  Committee  of  four  was  chosen  to  act  in 
common  matters  for  all  the  seminaries,  if  the  constitution  for 
permanent  organization  should  be  adopted.  Professor  Swing 
represented  Oberlin  at  this  Conference.  Two  questions  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  Conference  may  illustrate  the  important  common 
interests  of  the  seminaries : Is  the  time  at  hand  for  a general 
union  of  Congregational  theological  seminaries  in  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  Congregational  Summer  Schools  of  Theolo- 
gy? Would  such  a movement  advance  the  mutual  interests  of 
settled  pastors  and  of  our  seminaries?  Can  a plan  of  co-opera- 
tion be  arranged  for  the  thorough  visitation  of  our  Congrega- 
tional colleges  this  year,  to  present  the  claims  of  the  ministry, 
secure  the  best  class  of  students,  and  obviate  the  suggestion  of 
seminary  competition  ? The  Conference  favored  the  idea  of 
summer  school  work  in  theology,  and  approved  of  working  in  line 
with  the  movement  already  started  as  the  Congregational  Bible 
College  and  Summer  Assembly  at  Lakeside,  Ohio,  and  Potta- 
wattamie Point,  Michigan.  It  also  voted  that  the  presidents  and 
deans  of  our  seminaries  be  requested  to  arrange  for  a systematic 
visitation  of  our  Christian  colleges,  to  be  put  in  operation  the 
present  year.  Both  these  movements  have  large  promise,  and 
Oberlin  has  had  its  full  share  in  bringing  both  forward. 

Work  of  College  for  Community. 

The  College  has  continued  its  regular  service  for  the  com- 
munity in  the  brii^ing  in  of  various  lectures  from  outside,  but 
still  more  by  the  lectures  given  by  the  members  of  its  own 
Faculty.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  community  to  make  use  of  several  of  the  regular 
courses  offered  by  the  College.  As  last  year,  it  is  naturally  the 
case  that  the  courses  especially  attractive  should  be  in  Art,  in 
History,  and  in  English  Literature.  Another  Art  Exhibition  is 
planned  for  the  present  year,  to  be  held  March  28-April  9,  1904. 
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The  President  and  Mrs.  King  have  felt  that  the  naturally 
close  ties  between  the  College  and  community  might  be  still 
further  strengthened  by  instituting  a regular  New  Year’s  Recep- 
tion to  the  entire  community,  at  the  President’s  house.  The 
attempt  was  made  on  last  New  Year  s Day,  and  the  general  in- 
vitation through  the  papers  was  responded  to  most  cordially  by 
the  citizens;  a very  large  number  coming  to  the  house  through 
all  the  hours  planned  for  the  reception.  Too  much  care,  cer- 
tainly, cannot  be  taken  to  keep  and  strengthen  the  close  relations 
between  College  and  community,  which  form  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  our  inheritance  from  the  past. 

Outside  Work  and  Lectures. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright’s  ap- 
pointment, which  confines  his  teaching  to  one  semester  of  the 
year,  naturally  makes  his  outside  work  more  extensive  than  that 
of  any  other  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  there  may  be  fittingly 
included  at  this  point  his  complete  statement  of  the  work  done 
by  him,  aside  from  the  courses  in  the  College  and  Seminary. 

“Tbe  outside  work  which  has  devolved  upon  me  has  been  various, 
and  somewhat  difficult  of  appreciation  by  those  not  engaged  in  it.  There 
has  been  a wide  call  for  the  preparation  of  articles  for  the  public  press 
upon  subjects  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  my  department  of  work. 
Sixteen  such  articles,  upon  the  bearing  of  archselogical  explorations  and 
scientific  discovery  upon  religion,  have  been  published  by  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  and  a syndicate  of  seven  papers,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  have  reached  a constituency  of  more 
than  a million  readers.  Nearly  as  many  other  articles  are  in  process  of 
preparation  for  publication  in  the  immediate  future.  Various  articles,  also, 
of  a similar  character,  have  been  called  for  by  the  religious  press,  some 
of  which  have  been  issued  by  a syndicate;  thus  appearing  in  several  papers* 
of  different  denominations  widely  distributed  over  the  country.  I have 
also  been  called  upon  for  numerous  lectures  before  prominent  Clubs  of 
men  in  Boston,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Buffalo,  and  Cleveland,  and  for  courses  of  lectures  in  two  Chautauqua 
Assemblies. 

“A  most  important  line  of  investigations  directly  germane  to  my 
department  has  been  opened  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  glacial  man 
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at  Lansing,  Kansas,  where  all  my  experience  is  brought  directly  into 

requisition.  I have  already  spent  several  weeks  in  the  field,  studying  the 

situation  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  light  which  comes  from  my 
previous  experience  in  varied  portions  of  the  world.  Papers  upon  the 
subject  have  appeared  from  me  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Geological  Society 

of  America,  the  American  Geologist,  the  Records  of  the  Past,  and  the 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.  The  work  is  still  in  hand,  and  will  lead  to  more 
elaborate  publications  in  the  near  future.  Everything  indicates  the  extreme 
importance  and  fruitfulness  of  the  line  of  investigation  in  which  I am  most 
specifically  engaged. 

“I  may  also  mention  as  r»n  incident  of  my  work,  the  continued  suc- 
cessful publication  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  oldest  theological  quarterly 
in  America,  now  in  its  seventy-third  year.  This  contains  annually  eight 
hundred  pages  of  material,  contributed  by  a wide  circle  of  best-known 
scholars  in  America  and  Europe,  and  reaches  at  once  every  center  of 
learning  in  the  world,  where,  as  we  have  abundant  evidence,  it  is  read  by 
the  leading  formers  of  theological  and  philosophical  thought.  The 
incidental  advantage  of  having  such  a quarterly  sent  forth  from  Oberlin 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated;  for,  not  only  does  it  furnish  a natural 
channel  through  which  Oberlin  professors  and  thinkers  can  reach  the 
scholarly  public,  but  by  its  publication  here  the  whole  scholarly  world 
pays  tribute  to  our  importance  as  a center  of  theological  and  philosophical 
thought.  Other  universities  are  heavily  subsidizing  periodicals  of  this  class 
for  the  sake  of  the  representation  which  they  give  of  their  work. 

“I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  my  appointment  to  give  the  Stone 
Lectures  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1904  is  laying  upon  me  the 
constant  burden  of  preparation,  not  only  for  that  immediate  course,  but 
for  the  volume  that  would  naturally  follow ; all  of  which  will  incidentally 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  classes  that  come  under  me  in  regular  course.” 

Particularly  valuable  service  in  the  effective  representation 
of  the  College  abroad  has  also  been  done  by  Professor  Bosvoorth, 
as  might  be  read,  perhaps,  between  the  lines  of  his  very  brief 
.reference  to  it  in  his  report  as  Dean  of  the  Seminary.  He  has 
been  able  to  speak  in  this  way  not  only  to  very  many  college 
students,  but  also  to  an  unusually  large  number  of  ministers  and 
important  laymen  in  various  State  Associations.  His  summer 
work,  also,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conferences  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  and  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  at 
the  Missionary  Conference  at  Silver  Bay,  New  York,  and  the 
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! special  Bible  Study  Conference  at  Pottawattamie  Point,  Michi- 
; gan,  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  value  to  the  College.  Rev. 
i Ernest  Bourner  Allen,  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  Theo- 
! logical  Seminary,  and  pastor  of  the  Washington  Street  Congre- 
gational Church,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  arranged  for  an  ‘‘Oberlin 
Day”  at  Toledo,  with  special  services  calling  attention  to  the 
I work  of  the  College  at  his  Church,  and  at  other  Churches,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Professor  Bosworth  and  nine  students 
from  the  College.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  also  been 
done  this  Fall,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  help  in 
giving  the  College  a better  hold  than  it  has  had  upon  the  situation 
in  Toledo. 

Professor  Bosworth  has  also  identified  himself  recently  with 
a widespread  and  most  influential  movement  in  accepting  the 
presidency  of  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League.  As  such,  he  pre- 
sided at  the  recent  tenth  anniversary  of  the  League  here  in 
Oberlin. 

In  the  same  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  important 
course  of  ten  lectures  by  Dr.  Leonard  on  the  “History  and  Litera- 
ture of  Physical  Training,”  given  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secre- 
tarial Institute  and  Training  School  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  his 
paper  on  “German  Normal  Schools  of  Gymnastics,”  read  be- 
fore the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Physical  Education.  Dr.  Hanna  also  presented 
a paper  at  the  same  meeting. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  similar  service  rendered 
by  Mr.  Lynds  Jones,  Instructor  in  Zoology,  of  which  Professor 
Albert  A.  Wright  reports  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Jones  spent  the  summer  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  beginning  a special  investigation  and  giving  a 
seminar  upon  birds,  which  attracted  special  attention.  He  is  engaged  for 
next  summer  as  one  of  the  staff  lecturers  of  the  Station.  During  the 
>ear  he  continued  the  editorship  of  the  Wilson  Bulletin,  extra  editions  of 
which  were  sent  out  by  the  College  to  many  scientific  societies,  with  the 
result  of  bringing  many  valuable  exchanges  into  the  College  Library.  I 
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would  sugge&t  the  propriety  of  having  the  expense  of  this  edition  met  by 
the  library  funds,  or  by  special  appropriation,  instead  of  being  charged 
against  the  appropriation  for  the  department  of  Zoology. 

Special  outside  addresses  have  been  given  during  the  year 
by  Professor  Johnston,  Professor  Currier,  Professor  Swing,  Dean 
Luce,  Professor  MacLennan,  Professor  Wager,  and  Professor 
Bewer.  Professor  Andrews  has  extended  the  knowledge  and 
reputation  of  the  Conservatory  by  many  organ  recitals,  both  here 
and  away,  including  a number  given  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  vacation.  He  has  also  been  elected  Vice-president  of  the 
Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Association. 

The  summer  work,  too,  of  a number  of  the  Faculty  deserves 
mention  here.  Six  members  of  the  Faculty  taught  in  connection 
with  our  Summer  School : Professors  Anderegg,  Caskey,  Hall, 

MacLennan,  Martin,  and  Wager.  Professor  Cole  gave  advanced 
courses  in  Latin  in  connection  with  the  summer  school  at  Cor- 
nell University.  Mr.  Cairns  was  engaged  in  the  topographical 
work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Professor  Kimball 
had  some  special  pupils  in  singing,  and  directed  a choral  society 
at  Seattle,  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Adams  had  charge 
of  the  music  at  the  Bay  View  Summer  Assembly,  Bay  View, 
Michigan.  Professors  Carter  and  Wattles,  and  Messrs.  Horner 
and  Harroun  did  some  teaching  here  in  Oberlin,  and  Mr.  Har- 
roun  studied  further  with  Mr.  Witherspoon  in  Cleveland. 

The  high  quality  of  the  chorus  work  done  by  our  choirs  has 
been  again  indicated  by  invitations  to  the  Second  Church  Choir 
for  special  concerts  given  at  the  Euclid  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  of  Cleveland,  and  at  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
of  Elyria,  Ohio. 

In  this  connection  may  also  be  noticed  the  unusually  fine  work 
done  during  the  last  season  by  the  College  Glee  Club,  under  the 
efficient  training  of  Mr.  Harroun,  of  the  Conservatory  Faculty. 
The  Glee  Club  has  certainly  been  a most  favorable  representative 
of  the  College,  and  the  heavy  work  done  in  connection  with  it 
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both  by  Mr.  Harroun  and  by  Professor  Peck,  as  manager,  de- 
serves warm  appreciation. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  TPIE  PRESS. 

The  arrangement  with  Rev.  James  H.  Ross,  by  which  items 
of  interest  from  Oberlin  College  have  been  furnished  to  the  press 
of  different  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  continued  during  the 
year.  Mr.  Ross’s  work  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Board,  with  the  Inauguration,  and  in  reports  of  va- 
rious other  lectures,  addresses,  gifts,  and  events,  has  undoubtedly 
been  of  value  to  the  College,  in  keeping  it  before  the  public,  and 
in  giving  accurate  and  intelligent  information  concerning  its 
work.  Mr.  Ross  has  been  very  helpful,  as  well,  in  many  sugges- 
tions given  with  reference  to  this  whole  work  of  outside  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  college  Reviezv,  and  the  two 
town  papers  have  also,  in  different  ways,  forwarded  the  inter- 
ests of  the  College.  The  establishment  of  a special  Alumni  De- 
partment in  the  college  Reviezv  is  sure  to  make  that  paper  count 
much  more  largely  among  the  alumni  than  it  has  hitherto.  Mr. 
Earl  F.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Harroun  did  efficient  work  as 
editors  of  this  department  last  year,  and  this  year  it  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Louis  E.  Lord  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin.  The 
Secretary  of  the  College  has  tried  to  keep  in  touch,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  newspaper  correspondents  sending  out  information 
from  Oberlin,  to  avoid  mis-statements,  and  to  insure  that  really 
valuable  information  was  promptly  and  correctly  furnished. 

Beside  the  newspaper  and  periodical  work  already  mentioned, 
as  done  by  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright,  articles  by  a number 
of  other  members  of  the  Faculty  should  be  noticed.  Professor 
Bewer  has  written  during  the  year  three  notable  articles  on  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  the  conclusions  of  which  have  been  accepted  by 
some  of  the  foremost  scholars  both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 
The  articles  were  published  under  the  title  of  Die  Leviratehe  im 
Buche  Ruth,  and  Zur  Literarkritik  dcs  Buches  Ruth,  in  the 
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Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Heft  I und  II,  ipo^,  and  of 
The  Ge'ullah  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages,  April,  1903.  Professor  Bewer  also  published 
several  text  critical  notes  in  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages,  for  January,  1903,  which  have  received  serious  atten- 
tion, especially  in  Germany;  and  he  has  prepared  a number  of 
reviews  for  theological  journals. 

Other  articles,  also,  have  been  prepared  by  Professor  Albert 
A.  Wright,  Professor  Bos  worth.  Professor  Kimball,  Professor 
Leonard,  Professor  Swing,  Professor  Dickinson,  Professor  Mac- 
Lennan,  and  Professor  Bogart. 

Besides  important  philosophical  articles  prepared  for  periodi- 
cals, Professor  MacLennan  has  had  an  important  share  in  a 
recent  volume.  Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Dewey.  Dr. 
MacLennan’s  contribution  to  this  volume  is  entitled.  Typical 
Stages  in  the  Development  of  Judgment.  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Lynds  Jones’s  work  as  editor  of  the  Wilson  Bulletin,  should  also 
be  mentioned  his  volume.  Birds  of  Ohio,  published  by  the  Ohio 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

One  other  item  in  this  connection  is  of  such  special  interest, 
that  I have  asked  Dr.  Bewer  to  tell  the  brief  story  of  it : 

“Towards  the  end  of  October  of  last  year  Professor  Karl  Biidde  of  the 
University  of  Marburg,  Germany,  wrote  to  me  for  detailed  information 
about  Oberlin  College  which  Dr.  Hackenschmidt,  of  Strassburg,  Germany, 
wanted  for  his  article  on  Oberlin  in  the  new  edition  of  the  famous  Herzog’s 
Realencyclopaedie  fur  Protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche.  Dr.  Hacken- 
schmidt had  heard  “that  a newly  founded  university  in  the  U.  S.  A.  called 
itself  after  Oberlin  and  made  much  of  Oberlin,”  and  naturally  wanted  to 
know  “what  kind  of  a school  that  was  and  how  it  had  come  upon  Oberlin. 
President  King,  to  whom  I submitted  the  matter,  decided  at  once  to  send 
not  merely  catalogues  and  descriptive  pamphlets  but  also  the  two  volumes 
on  Oberlin’s  history  to  Professor  Budde  because  he  recognized  the  real 
importance  of  a special  mention  of  Oberlin  in  a reference  work  of  such 
high  standing.  Dr.  Hackenschmidt  has  written  the  article  for  the  Kncy- 
clopedia  by  this  time  and  in  addition  an  article  on  Oberlin  in  America  in 
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one  of  the  German  Journals;  so  much  interested  had  he  become  in  Oberlin 
College. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  special  reference  to  Oberlin  College  in  the 
Realencyclopaedie  will  be  that  the  German  professors  will  -become  more  in- 
terested in  students  from  Oberlin,  now  that  they  may  be  referred  to  such  a 
standard  work  for  information  on  Oberlin  College,  for  they  are  rather  shy 
of  American  colleges  whose  name  and  standing  they  do  not  know.  I be- 
lieve that  one  Oberlin  graduate  whom  I had  recommended  to  Professor 
Budde  and  who  happened  to  be  in  Marburg  when  the  above  mentioned 
correspondence  took  place  must  already  have  been  benefited  by  it;  for 
Professor  Budde  did  not  merely  hand  the  books  over  to  Dr.  Hacken- 
schmidt  but  read  a great  part  of  them  so  that  he  became  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  Oberlin  principles  and  enthusiastic  over  “the  altogether 
singular  little  republic.” 

The  Work  of  the  President. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  Trustees  that  they  should  know  in 
some  detail  the  work  of  the  President  for  the  year. 

It  has  seemed  very  desirable  that  the  President  should  keep 
some  vital  connection  with  the  teaching  side  of  the  work  of  the 
College;  and  he  is  still  attempting  to  carry,  with  the  help  of  his 
assistant,  Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch,  the  five-hour  course  in  the 
Microcosmus,  as  a senior  elective  in  College,  and  the  five-hour 
course  in  Theology,  a required  course  for  seniors  in  the  theologi- 
cal department,  and  with  Professor  Bosworth,  the  two-hour  re- 
quired course  for  college  seniors.  The  very  efficient  help  of  Dr. 
Fitch  seems  to  give  promise  that  this  work  can  really  be  carried 
successfully  in  connection  with  the  other  duties  of  the  President's 
office.  The  President  continues,  besides,  his  regular  Sunday  Bible 
class,  and  has  charge  of  the  Senior  Class  prayer-meetings,  and 
must,  of  course,  carry  the  responsibility  of  the  chairmanship  of 

the  general  and  college  councils  and  faculties,  and  of  the  pruden- 
tial committee. 

The  appointments  of  Professor  Miller  to  give  at  least  half 
his  time  as  Dean  of  College  Men,  and  of  Professor  Bosworth  to 
take^  full  primary  responsibility  as  Dean,  for  the  Theological 
Seminary,  have  been  a distinct  help  to  the  President.  The  direct 
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work  of  the  office  has  been  pretty  carefully  organized  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  office  equipment  much  improved. 
The  large  amount  of  correspondence  handled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  College,  as  well  as  the  special  help  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s secretary  and  stenographer,  has  greatly  assisted  in  bring- 
ing the  work  of  the  office  within  manageable  proportions.  Regu- 
lar office-hours  are  kept  by  both  the  President  and  his  secretary. 
In  spite  of  the  large  assistance  given  by  the  office  of  the  College 
Secretary,  a large  amount  of  general  correspondence  must  still  be 
handled  from  this  office.  The  office-hours  of  the  President  are 
for  general  conference  of  all  kinds,  particularly  with  the  Faculty, 
and  with  upper-class  students.  But  the  President’s  office  must 
naturally  be  a general  clearing-house  for  all  college  matters,  and 
for  all  matters  as  to  the  relation  of  town  and  College.  The  general 
executive  and  financial  work  of  the  President,  of  course,  can 
never  be  finished ; it  is  necessarily  carried  as  a continuous  re- 
sponsibility. A considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  President 
must  naturally  lie  in  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  work  at  all 
points,  and  making  certain,  so  far  as  possible,  that  the  largest  re- 
sults are  being  obtained  from  the  resources  available.  He  wishes 
to  recognize  most  heartily  the  many  valuable  suggestions  that  have 
come  from  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  as  to  possible  improve- 
ment at  different  points  in  the  entire  work  of  the  College.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  great  gains  of  our  unusually  democratic  policy, 
that  the  suggestions  of  a large  number  of  interested  men  are 
available  for  our  work. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  College,  must  also 
be  given  a considerable  number  of  addresses  during  the  year ; in- 
cluding this  year  the  inaugural  address,  the  address  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Professor  Bosworth,  and  to  the  theological  graduates, 
the  baccalaureate  sermon,  of  course,  various  chapel  addresses,  and 
occasional  lectures. 

The  purely  representative  work  of  the  President  has  in- 
volved attendance  at  various  presidential  inaugurations,  at  educa- 
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I tional  meetings,  and  at  several  alumni  gatherings— those  of  the 
I Western  Massachusetts  Alumni,  at  Springfield ; the  North-West- 
: ern  Oberlin  Association,  at  Minneapolis ; the  Oberlin  College  As- 
: sociation  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago;  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
I Alumni  Association,  at  Pittsburg;  the  New  England  Union  of 
i Oberlin  Alumni,  at  Boston;  and  the  New  York  Association  of 
I Alumni  of  Oberlin  College,  at  New  York.  It  may  be  noted  that 
I a new  alumni  association  for  Central  New  York  has  been  formed 
during  the  year. 

Commencement  addresses  were  given  at  the  High  School  at 
Kendallville,  Indiana;  at  the  Hathaway-Brown  School,  Cleve- 
land; at  the  Rayen  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  at  the  Oberlin 
High  School;  at  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School;  at 
the  Normal  Training  School,  Cleveland;  at  the  Canton  High 
School;  and  at  the  Salem  High  School. 

Special  lectures  and  addresses  of  an  educational  or  religious 
character  were  given  before  the  Chicago  Congregational  Club, 
and  the  Cleveland  Congregational  Club;  before  branches  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
at  Cleveland,  and  at  Chicago;  at  Williams  College,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, Carleton  College,  Hillsdale  College,  and  Union  Semi- 
nary, New  York;  before  Teachers’  Associations  at  Lorain  and 
Oberlin ; on  Religious  Education,  at  the  Convention  on  Religious 
and  Moral  Education,  at  Chicago,  at  the  Illinois  State  Congrega- 
tional Association,  at  Evanston,  and  the  Ohio  State  Congrega- 
tional Association,  at  Akron,  and  at  the  Illinois  State  Sundav- 
School  Convention,  at  Taylorville. 

Other  addresses  have  ’been  given  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  at 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  at  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  at  Marblehead,  Ohio,  at 
Hinsdale,  Illinois,  and  at  Elyria,  Ohio. 

The  President’s  summer  work  included  three  lectures  given 
in  connection  with  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  of  Western 
Reserve  University ; five  addresses  at  the  Ohio  Christian  Endeavor 
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Convention,  at  Elyria  and  Oberlin ; a lecture  before  the  Summer 
School  at  Oberlin;  five  addresses  at  the  Chautauqua  Assembly, 
at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. ; two  special  lectures  on  Christian  Training 
and  the  Revival  as  Methods  of  Converting  Men,  at  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Conference  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  and  five  other  ad- 
dresses ; two  weeks  of  Bible  teaching  at  the  Congregational  Sum- 
mer Assembly  at  Pottawattamie  Point,  Michigan ; and  the  prepa- 
ration of  a considerable  study  on  Jonathan  Edzvards  as  Philoso- 
pher and  Theologian,  a part  of  which  was  given  as  an  address,  by 
invitation  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  at  the  200th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Birth  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  celebrated  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  October  5. 

The  main  publications  for  the  year  by  the  President  include 
the  full  discussion,  of  which  the  inaugural  was  a part,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra;  a series  of  articles  on  The  New  Evangelism, 
in  The  Congregationalist ; a considerable  pamphlet  including  the 
two  lectures  on  Christian  Training  and  the  Revival,  issued  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretarial  Institute,  Chicago;  the  address  on  The 
Modern  Conception  of  Religious  Education,  as  conditioned  by 
the  Principles  of  Modern  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pirst  Convention  of  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association ; the  baccalaureate  sermon,  on  Basic  Qualities; 
an  article  on  the  life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor World;  and  the  full  study  on  Jonathan  Edwards,  which  is 
soon  to  appear  in  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record. 

It  would  doubtless  not  be  wise  to  undertake  as  much  outside 
work  as  has  been  here  outlined,  regularly ; though  even  this  year 
only  a small  fraction  of  the  opportunities  for  such  service  have 
been  accepted.  A certain  amount  of  such  outside  work  seems  al- 
most unavoidable,  though  the  President  has  no  doubt  that  his  first 
and  largest  responsibility  is  for  the  immediate  work  of  the  College 
at  home. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  regular  advertising  of  all  departments  in  common  has 
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' been  continued,  as  well  as  the  regular  separate  advertising  of  the 
; ; Seminary,  the  Conservatory,  and  the  Academy.  The  Normal 
; Course  in  Physical  Training,  as  will  be  seen  from  Dr.  Hanna’s 
- i report,  has  now  as  many  students  as  it  can  look  after ; so  that  it 
i i has  not  seemed  necessary  to  continue  the  special  advertising  there. 
I It  will  be  seen  from  the  Secretary’s  report,  that  two  editions  of 
' ’ the  Catalogue  have  been  issued,  according  to  the  suggestion  made 
I last  year,  and  that  a new  large  edition  of  the  illustrated  pamphlet 
! has  been  prepared.  The  Oberlin  Calendar  was  again  effectively 
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I used  last  year ; but  it  is  proposed,  with  the  present  year,  to  change 
j for  a time  to  a somewhat  different  but  very  attractive  form.  A 
telling  two-page  article  upon  the  College  was  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Advance,  for  that  paper.  Far 
the  most  effective  advertising  of  a direct  kind,  however,  that  the 
College  does,  is  no  doubt  accomplished  through  the  extended  and 
carefully  followed  up  correspondence  of  the  office  of  the  college 
Secretary. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES. 

The  term  of  office  of  one  member  of  each  of  the  Advisory 
Committees  expires  with  the  present  year.  The  committees  have 
been  in  operation  so  short  a time  that,  in  most  cases,  certainly,  it 
would  seem  better  that  these  members  should  be  re-elected  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

The  valuable  reports  made  last  year  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittees on  the  Library,  on  Ancient  Languages,  on  the  Academy, 
and  on  Instruction  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  in  accordance  with 
the  wise  vote  of  the  Trustees,  were  manifolded  and  copies  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the  members  of 
the  General  Council.  These  reports  have  already  produced  real 
results,  and  indicate  as  well  wise  lines  of  policy  to  be  later  fol- 
lowed. This  year  the  reports  will  be  put  in  print,  as  more  con- 
venient for  the  Trustees,  though  they  will  not  be  sent  out  as  a 
general  publication  to  the  world.  The  reports  should  secure  care- 
ful consideration,  by  the  Trustees  and  by  the  members  of  the 
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Council,  of  the  most  serious  needs  of  the  College.  The  very  im- 
portant report  of  the  special  committee  on  constitution  has  also 
been  put  in  print,  and  will  be  before  the  Trustees  once  more  for 
their  consideration,  with  such  suggestions  as  the  Council  may 
have  to  make  concerning  it. 

RELATION  TO  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

This  problem  is  so  vital  a one  for  the  independent  college, 
that  I have  asked  the  different  members  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject  to  make  a careful  report  of  the  different  aspects  of  the 
question.  Professor  Hall  writes  upon  the  relation  to  law  schools ; 
Professor  Bogart  upon  the  relation  to  higher  commercial  train- 
ing ; Professor  Leonard  upon  the  relation  to  the  medical  schools ; 
and  Professor  St.  John  upon  the  relation  to  technical  schools. 

Relation  to  Law  Schools. 

“The  situation  in  legal  study  seems  to  be  that  the  leading  Law 
Schools  of  the  country  have  made  arrangements  by  which  the  combined 
Arts  and  Law  courses  may  be  taken  in  six  years;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  student  will  possess  both  the  A.  B.  degree  and  the  diploma 
from  the  Law  Schooh  The  Harvard  Law  School  is  a marked  exception 
to  this  tendency,  as  it  requires  an  A.  B.  degree  as  a condition  of  admission 
to  its  classes,  and  hence  Harvard  students  must  at  present  spend  seven 
years  in  order  to  complete  both  courses.  In  the  six-year  combined  course, 
we  have  found  no  instance  in  which  a year  of  study  in  the  Arts  has  been 
counted  as  a year  in  the  Law  School,  even  if  that  year  should  be  devoted 
to  lines  of  study  especially  recommended  for  Law  students ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  or  Constitutional  Law. 
In  Other  words  the  graduate  from  this  combined  course  has  had  three 
years  of  Law  study  and  only  three  years  of  study  in  the  Arts.  He  has 
not  had,  in  any  case,  four  years  of  study  in  the  Arts  and  two  years  in  Law, 
with  one  of  his  years  in  the  Arts  course  so  carefully  selected  that  it  has 
been  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  a year  of  I>aw  study. 

Such  a combined  course,  it  is  plain,  can  only  be  offered  in  a University 
which  includes  a Law  Department  as  well  as  an  Arts  Department ; and  the 
College,  with  the  Arts  course  only,  can  not  compete  with  the  University 
in  such  a shortening  of  the  period  of  professional  study  in  the  Law. 

A year  ago  *yO'Ur  Committee  had  not  regarded  this  matter  as  an  urgent 
problem ; but  it  is  manifest  that  the  attraction  of  the  six-year  Law  course 
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has  already  been  more  widely  and  deeply  felt  among  our  students  than  wc 
had  realized.  At  the  close  of  the  past  year  Oberlin  lost  two  of  the 
young  men  in  its  incoming  Senior  class,  because  they  could  enter  Univer- 
sities where  they  could  complete  their  Law  courses  in  three  years  and  at 
the  same  time  receive  their  A.  B.  degrees ; and  we  must  anticipate  that  this 
tendency  will  increase.  In  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  your  Committee 
that  the  only  way  in  which  Oberlin  can  meet  this  new  form  of  competition 
for  our  young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  profession  of  the  Law 
is  by  the  appointment  of  a Professor  of  Law,  who  shall  give  his  time  to 
the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  are  covered  by  the  first  year  of  study  in  our 
best  Law  schools.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  students  who  have 
pursued  such  studies  in  Oberlin  College  will  be  admitted  to  the  second  year 
in  any  of  the  Law  schools  of  the  country  except  Harvard.  Of  course,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  any  student  to  take  all  the  legal  studies  in  his 
Senior  year,  and  several  of  them  might  wisely  be  taken  in  the  Junior  year, 
and  some  even  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Such  an  appointment  at  Oberlin 
would  be  rather  a reversion  to  an  earlier  system  than  a novel  experiment ; 
as  a Professor  of  Law  was  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Faculty  for  several 
years  in  the  early  days  of  Oberlin. 

A temporary  alternative  was  offered  to  your  Committee  by  the  propo- 
sal of  one  reputable  Law  School  that  three  courses  now  given  in  Oberlin 
College  would  be  accepted  as  one  fourth  of  a year’s  study  in  the  Law 
school;  that  one  of  their  lecturers  would  come  to  Oberlin  and  conduct 
a two-hour  course  through  the  year,  for  which  a second  fourth  of  a year 
would  be  credited;  and  that  the  remaining  half  of  the  year’s  work  might 
be  made  up  by  taking  extra  hours  of  work  through  the  other  two  years 
of  the  Law  course ; and  in  this  way  an  Oberlin  student  might  practically 
follow  a combined  six-year  course,  not  unlike  that  offered  in  the  Universi- 
ties. The  generous  offer  was  made  that  the  proposed  Law  teacher  might 
be  engaged  at  a merely  nominal  sum;  viz.,  the  paying  of  his  traveling 
expenses.  This  offer,  the  Committee  on  Professional  Study  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  accept.  1 he  credit  proposed  for  our  College  work  seemed  too 
trifling  to  deserve  much  attention;  the  work  done  by  the  proposed  loan  of  a 
lecturer  seemed  of  comparatively  little  value ; while  such  an  offer  would  have 
been  very  welcome  in  case  of  a sudden  emergency  caused  by  death  or  in- 
capacity, it  did  not  seem  dignified  or  self-respecting  for  Oberlin  to  make  use 
of  such  an  offer  as  a permanent  policy,  since  it  was  so  easily  open  to  mis- 
construction and  misrepresentation.” 

Relation  to  Higher  Commercial  Education. 

“The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  the  establishment  of  courses  in 
higher  commercial  education  in  a dozen  of  our  larger  universities,  the 
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avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  their  graduates  a more  special  training 
for  business  careers  than  they  could  obtain  from  the  'ordinary  college 
course.  The  increasing  complexity  of  modern  business  makes  necessary 
a specialized  education  for  those  who  are  to  make  a success  of  it.  The  fact 
that  colleges  have  not  in  the  past  given  such  training  has  made  some  ques- 
tion whether  the  successful  business  man  did  not  secure  his  education  better 
by  practical  experience  than  by  college  training.  While  it  is  true  that 
actual  contact  with  business  affairs  is  a necessary  condition  for  a success- 
ful business  career,  yet  the  educated  business  man  can  secure  best  in  the 
college  a kno-wledge  of  the  general  principles  and  broader  inter-relations 
of  our  industrial  life.  Such  training,  it  is  believed,  will  fit  him.  better 
for  assuming  a responsible  position  in  the  business  world,  while  it  will  at 
the  same  time  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  liberal  character  of  his  educa- 
tion. A comparatively  slight  modification  of  the  present  course  of  study  at 
Oberlin  would  enable  us  to  offer  the  students  the  most  important  courses 
presented  in  the  programs  of  some  of  the  institutions  providing  for  higher 
commercial  education.  In  suggesting  this  there  is  no  thought  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  a complete  three  or  four  years’  technical  course  in  business 
training.  The  purpose  is  rather  to  enlarge  and  remodel  somewhat  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the 
student  the  essentials  of  a broad  commercial  education  and  prepare  him  for 
postgraduate  work  in  a technical  school  of  commerce,  or  for  better  under- 
standing the  problems  of  our  complex  industrial  life  without  further  study. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  label  this  group  of  studies  a “Business  Course;”  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  demand  for  such  work  be  met  and  the  opportunity  be  given 
to  our  students  in  Oberlin  of  securing  a more  liberal  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  economic  world.  It  would  put  us  in  line  with  some  of 
the  most  progressive  institutions  in  the  middle  west,  and  permit  the  en- 
largement of  our  curriculum  in  the  direction  in  which  it  most  needs  it. 
This  could  he  secured  by  the  appointment  of  one  additional  instructor  in 
the  College. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  your  professor  of  economics,  as  delegate 
from  Oberlin  College,  to  attend  a conference  of  college,  business,  and  pro- 
fessional men  at  Ann  Arbor  last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisability  of  incorporating  higher  commercial  education  in  our  college 
curricula.  The  verdict  was  general  and  was  particularly  emphasized  by 
the  business  men  present  that  the  liberal  character  of  a college  education 
must  in  no  way  be  sacrificed ; that  the  best  business  training  possible  was 
the  training  of  the  whole  man.  But  it  was  also  thought  that  the  study 
of  modern  industrial  society  might  be  made  as  truly  liberal  as  other 
courses  of  study,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  student  a better  insight  into 
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the  working  of  economic  and  social  forces  than  is  possible  under  a cur- 
riculum organized  without  this  group  of  studies. 

The  courses  in  higher  commercial  education,  given  in  common  by  the 
Universities  of  Chicago,  Dartmouth,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio  State,  and  Wisconsin,  are  as  follows  (the  numbers  show  how 
many  of  the  eight  institutions  give  these  courses)  : Economic  History 

of  England  (5)  ; Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  ; Economic 
Geography  (5)  ; Political  Economy  (7)  ; History  of  Commerce  (5)  ; 
Money  and  Banking  (6)  ; Business  Organization  (5)  ; Materials  of  Com- 
merce (3)  ; Accounting  (4)  ; Commercial  Law  (4)  ; Public  Finance  (6)  ; 
Transportation  (5)  ; Labor  (3)  ; Economic  Theory  (2)  ; Corporation 
Finance  (3)  ; Domestic  and  Foreign  Trade  (2)  ; Insurance  (2).  Of  these 
the  last  three  are  postgraduate  studies,  and  so  may  be  dismissed.  Of 
the  others  the  courses  in  italics  are  now  given  in  Oberlin  College.  If  an 
additional  instructor  could  be  appointed  who  could  relieve  your  present 
professor  of  the  sociology  and  of  five  hours  a year  in  the  introductory 
economics,  the  following  schedule  of  courses  could  be  arranged: 


Freshman. 

Sophomore. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

ist  Sem. 

Econ.  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  2 hrs. 

Polit.  Econ.,  5 
hrs . 

Trans-  ] 
portati’n  | 
alter-  | 
nating  3 hs. 

with  1 

Fin.  His.  1 
of  U.  S J 
Hist,  of  Com., 

2 hrs. 

Econ.  ) 
Theory 
alter-  , 

nating  [ ^ 
with  1 
Labor.  J 
Econ.  Sem.,  2 hs 

2nd  Sem. 

Econ.  Hist,  of 
U.  S.,  2 hrs. 

Money  and 
Banking,  3 hrs. 
Econ.  Geog., 

2 hrs. 

Public 

Finance,  3 hrs. 
Hist,  of  Com., 
2 hrs. 

Bus.  Org.,  3 hrs. 
Econ.  Sem.,  2 hs. 

Total 

4 hrs. 

10  hrs. 

10  hrs. 

10  hrs. 

This  makes  provision  for  practically  all  the  courses  mentioned  above 
except  those  in  Accounting  and  Commercial  Law.  The  Economic  Sem- 
inar, which  is  open  to  eight  of  the  most  advanced  students,  could  be  used, 
if  desirable,  for  more  advanced  work  along  any  of  these  lines.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  plan  provides  for  taking  only  eight  to  ten  hours  of  the 
time  of  the  assistant ; the  rest  of  his  time  could  be  given  to  the  Department 
of  History,  where  the  most  pressing  needs  seem  to  be  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a course  in  Modern  European  History  and  for  the  continuance  of 
the  course  now  being  given  in  Greek  History,  or  to  the  expansion  of 
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the  work  in  Political  Science.  Though  I hesitate  to  urge  it  at  this  time 
there  is  even  now  need  of  still  another  instructor,  who  could  give  some 
general  courses  for  which  credit  might  be  obtained  in  law  schools  by 
intending  law  students,  but  for  which  there  is  even  greater  need  as  a part 
of  a liberal  college  course.  Such  would  be  courses  in  Constitutional  Law, 
International  Law,  Commercial  Law,  Comparative  Politics,  Theory  of  the 
State,  Municipal  Government,  Political  Institutions,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  technical  law  courses  such  as  contracts,  sales,  agency,  torts,  etc., 
might  well  be  left  for  the  professional  law  school.  The  more  pressing 
need  at  present,  however,  seems  to  be  along  the  lines  followed  by  so 
many  of  our  neighboring  institutions  in  developing  higher  commercial 
education.” 

Relation  to  Medical  Schools. 

“In  your  letter  of  the  15th  you  ask  for  a somewhat  careful  statement 
concerning  the  situation  as  to  the  relation  of  the  College  to  medical 
schools;  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adjustment,  and  exactly  what 
we  need  to  do  to  make  such  adjustment,  and  whether  any  further  action 
or  expense  in  this  direction  would  be  of  value.  'K  study  of  the  require- 
ments for  Admission,  Advanced  Standing  and  Graduation,  and  of  the 
work  done  during  the  First  Year,  at  certain  representative  medical  schools, 
will  make  clear  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  The  institutions  I have 
selected — and  they  are  the  ones  most  frequently  attended  by  our  graduates — 
are  the  following:  Harvard,  Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Western  Reserve  University.  The  statements  are  taken  in  each  case  from 
the  last  catalogue  issued  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  university  in 
question. 

I.  Haiuard  Univej'sity. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  a degree  in  Arts,  Literature, 
Philosophy,  or  Science,  from  a recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  with 
the  exception  of  such  persons,  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  as  may  be 
admitted  by  a special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board  in  each  case.  All 
candidates  must  have  had  a course  in  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  (In- 
organic) Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  (in  preparation  for  courses 

in  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College). 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School  who  have  studied 
for  three  years  in  recognized  colleges,  or  technical  or  scientific  schools, 
in  which  courses  in  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology  and  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  are  a part  of  the  instruction,  may  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing,  provided  they  pass  an  examination  in  these  sub- 
jects, and  possess  the  other  requirements  for  admission. 
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The  course  during:  the  First  Year  includes  Anatomy  (A'i>2  hours,  with 
dissection),  Histology  and  Embryology  (252  hours).  Physiology  (348 
hours).  Physiological  and  Pathological  Uhemistry  (288  hours;. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  have  studied  in  a recoenized  Medical 
School  at  least  four  full  years,  of  which  one  year  must  be  spent  at  this 
school. 

2.  Columbia  {College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons) . 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  a medical  student’s  certificate, 
granted  by  the  Regents  and  based  upon  the  completion  of  at  least  one 
full  year’s  course  of  study  in  a college  or  scientific  school  registered  as 
maintaining  a satisfactory  standard.  Examinations  on  an  equivalent 
amount  of  courses  may  be  taken. 

Students  who  have  pursued  elsewhere  courses  in  Physics  or  General 
Chemistry  substantially  equivalent  to  those  given  at  this  College,  may  be 
excused  from  the  work  in  these  subjects,  and  admitted  to  more  advanced 
instruction  as  a substitute,  on  presentation  of  satisfactory  certificates  or 
after  examination.  Advanced  standing  in  other  subjects  than  Physics  and 
Chemistry  is  granted  only  when  these  have  been  pursued  in  a recognized 
medical  school. 

The  work  of  the  First  Year  includes  Physics  (lectures  and  laboratory 
through  one  semester).  General  Chemistry  (lectures,  conference  and  labora- 
tory through  one  semester).  Anatomy  (demonstrations  and  216  hours  of 
dissection,  throughout  the  year),  Normal  Histology,  and  Physiology  (lec- 
tures and  demonstrations,  throughout  the  year).  The  work  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  is  continued  in  the  second  year. 

In  order  to  practice  in  New  York  State  the  candidate  for  registration 
must  have  studied  four  full  years  in  a medical  school  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  standard.  Graduates  from  Columbia  must  conform  to  this 
standard. 

3.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  able  to  meet  the  entrance  require- 
.ments  at  any  recognized  college. 

Any  graduate  in  Arts  or  Science  of  a college  recognized  by  this 
University  who  has  completed  any  of  the  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Medical  Course,  and  who  has  passed  satisfactorily  the  examination  given 
by  the  professor  in  the  respective  branch  in  this  medical  school,  may  be 
excused  from  that  portion  of  the  study  given  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course,  provided  that  he  utilize  the  time  scheduled  for  that  study  in  ad- 
vanced work  in  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  or  Bacteriology,  according  to  his 
preference;  or  in  anticipating  work  of  the  second  year  in  so  far  as  the 
official  roster  will  permit. 
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The  work  oi  the  First  Year  includes  Anatomy  (lectures  and  dissec- 
tion), Histology  and  Embryology  (laboratory),  Bacteriology  (lectures  and 
laboratory).  General  Chemistry  and  Medical  Chemistry  (lectures  and  lab- 
oratory), lectures  on  Medical  Terminology,  Ethics,  etc. 

The  candidates  for  graduation  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examina- 
tions in  all  of  the  required  branches  of  the  (four  years’)  curriculum,  must 
have  attended  the  practical  instruction  in  all  departments,  and  his  last 
year  of  instruction  must  have  been  at  this  school. 

4.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
or  scientific  schools,  and  must  furnish  evidence  that  they  have  acquaintance 
with  Latin  and  a reading  knowledge  of  Erench  and  German,  and  such 
knowledge  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  as  is  imparted  by  the 
regular  minor  courses  (each  consisting  of  four  class-room  exercises  and 
two  afternoons  of  Laboratory  work  throughout  the  year)  given  in  these 
subjects  in  this  University.  Others  who  show  by  examination  that  they 
possess  the  required  general  education  and  special  training  involved  in 
the  above  conditions  may  also  be  admitted. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  only  by  examination. 

The  work  of  the  First  Year  includes  Anatomy,  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology, Physiology,  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  in  every  instance  have  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  Medical  School  and  must  have 
completed,  as  a regularly  matriculated  or  registered  medical  student,  a 
four  years’  course  of  medical  study,  equivalent  in  its  standards  to  that 
given  here,  of  which  the  final  year  must  be  spent  in  this  Medical  School. 

5.  University  of  Michigan. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  without  condition,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  applicant  will  have  had  to  take  at  least  two  years  of  col- 
legiate instruction  in  addition  to  a high  school  course. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  a student  must  have 
completed  not  only  the  didactic  courses,  but  the  laboratory  courses  also, 
already  taken  by  the  class  to  which  he  seeks  admission.  When,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  professor  in  charge,  such  a course  is  equivalent  to  that 
given  in  this  Department,  he  may  give  the  student  credit  for  the  work 
done,  and  thus  avoid  repetition. 

The  work  of  the  First  Year  includes  Anatomy,  Embryology  and  His- 
tology, General  Chemistry,  and  Physics. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  a student  be  graduated  without  having 
taken  four  full  courses  in  a medical  school,  the  last  of  which  must  have 
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been  in  this  school.  Graduates  of  literary  and  scientific  schools  or  colleges 
are  not  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  complying  with  this  requirement. 

Students  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  who 
intend  also  to  study  medicine  may  be  able  to  shorten  their  total  period  of 
study  and  residence  at  the  University  by  from  one  year  to  one  and  a half 
or  two  years,  if  they  comply  with  the  conditions  in  which  registration  in 
both  departments  at  the  same  time  is  permitted,  and  also  pursue,  as  literary 
students,  courses  that  cover  the  subjects  required  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  medical  curriculum. 

6.  University  of  Chicago. 

The  requirements  for  admission  consist  of  a four-year  high  school 
course  plus  one  and  a third  years  of  college  work,  which  must  have  in- 
cluded General  Chemistry  and  Biology  (after  June  i8,  1905,  two  years 
of  college  work,  which  must  have  included  General  Chemistry,  Elementary 
Biology,  Organic  Chemistry,  College  Physics,  and  reading  knowledge  of 
German  and  French). 

Graduates  O'f  recognized  colleges  of  Arts  or  Science  which  require 
a regular  attendance  of  four  years  as  essential  to  graduation,  may  be 
given  credit  for  each  major  (60  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  120  hours 
in  the  laboratory)  of  work  (or  a full  equivalent  therefor)  corresponding  to 
any  of  the  work  in  medical  courses.  In  accordance  with  state  law  such 
students  are  allowed  to  complete  their  medical  course  and  receive  the 
M.  D.  degree  33  months  after  matriculation.  This  involves  a time  credit 
of  one  year,  but  does  not  excuse  the  student  from  any  of  the  work  of  the 
medical  course. 

The  work  of  the  First  Year  includes  Chemistry  (one  major,  in  addition 
to  General  Chemistry),  Anatomy  (with  dissection).  Embryology  and  His- 
tology, Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  Bacteriology, 
and  Pathology. 

The  first  two  years’  work  in  Medicine  may  be  taken  as  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Course  (and  a very  considerable 
part  of  the  first  two  years’  work  in  Medicine  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  Courses)  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  requirements  for  the  degree. 

7.  Western  Reserve  University. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  have  completed  the  junior  year  in  a 
recognized  college. 

^ Graduates  in  Arts  or  Sciences  of  recognized  colleges  who  have  during 
their  academic  course  devoted  to  the  subjects  the  number  of  hours  men- 
tioned below,  or  their  equivalents,  and  have  passed  satisfactory 
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examma- 


tions  thereon,  may  be  admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the  course.  But  the 
amount  of  practical  work  in  such  courses  must  not  be  less  than  that  re- 
quired in  corresponding  subjects  during  the  first  year  in  this  College. 
The  subjects  are — General  Biology  90  hours,  Comparative  Anatomy  75 
hours,  Embryology  75  hours.  Histology  200  hours,  Human  Anatomy  120 
hours.  Physics  60  hours.  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  300  hours. 

Students  in  the  senior  class  of  Adelbert  College  are  permitted  to  take 
elective  courses  in  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  College.  Such  electives, 
to  the  extent  of  nine  hours  a week,  are  counted  toward  the  academic  degree, 
so  that  in  this  way  students  may  save  one  year  in  the  combined  literary 
and  medical  courses. 

The  Avork  of  the  First  Year  includes  Anatomy  with  dissection.  Chem- 
istry, Histology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Embryology,  and  Bacteriology. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  certain  states,  not  including  Ohio, 
all  persons  desiring  to  practice  medicine  in  these  states  are  required  to  have 
attended,  before  taking  the  state  examination,  four  full  years  at  a regular 
medical  college,  whether  they  are  graduates  of  a literary  college  or  not. 

I may  add  here  the  vote  passed  last  spring  at  a meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Medical  Colleges.  “On  and  after  July  i,  1905,  each  of 
the  four  years  ol  the  medical  course  shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
arts  and  scientific  departments  of  the  university  or  college,  and  no  student 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  a matriculate  in  another  department  of  a uni- 
versity or  college.” 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  difficulties  of  adjustment  and  the  possible 
alternatives  which  confront  the  independent  college  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
substantially  as  set  forth  in  a letter  received  from  Professor  W.  H.  Howell, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  says, 
in  part : “I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one  of  your  students 

to  shorten  his  medical  course  here  by  one  year  in  consequence  of  special 
scientific  courses  before  entering.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  some  of  the 
state  laws,  e.  g.  those  of  New  York,  require  evidence  of  four  years’  medical 
study  with  registration  for  four  years  as  a medical  student.  * * * ^ 
second  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  outside  a well-organized  medical  school 
really  thorough  courses  in  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology  (including  labora- 
tory work).  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Neurology  cannot  be  obtained  at 
present.  * * * What  we  look  for  in  our  college  courses,  in  addition 

to  a liberal  training,  is  a good  foundation  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Biology.  If  these  are  given  I do  not  see  how  the  other  sciences  mentioned 
above  and  which  constitute  mainly  our  first  year’s  work  can  be  crowded 
into  the  four  years  of  college.  As  you  well  know,  many  colleges  that  have 
medical  departments  have  organized  combined  courses,  in  which  the  first 
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I year  in  the  Medical  Faculty  counts  as  the  last  year  of  the  College  course 
leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree.  I presume  that  Oberlin  might  make 
similar  arrangements  with  some  of  the  good  medical  schools,  allowing  the 
I student  to  enter  the  medical  school  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  and 
I conferring  the  degree  at  the  end  of  his  first  medical  year.  If  I may  be  per- 
i mitted  to  say  so,  a better  plan  still  would  be  the  restriction  of  the  college 


course  to  three  years,  as  is  practically  done  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment of  this  University  * *” 

The  present  time  is  plainly  one  of  transition  and  adjustment,  in  the 
medical  schools  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  the  college.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  evident  trend  toward  separation 


of  the  professional  course  altogether  from  the  undergraduate  course,  I 
believe  that  Oberlin  College  would  not  be  justified  in  taking  any  action, 


at  present,  which  would  involve  modification  of  existing  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  require  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  for  that  purpose.” 


Relation  to  Technical  Schools. 

“The  coordination  of  college  and  technical  school  work  is  a question 
in  whose  solution  Oberlin  College  is  vitally  interested.  In  the  case  of  a 
college  intimately  connected  with  a technical  department  as  in  the  large 
universities,  the  solution  of  the^  question  is  found  by  allowing  the  young 
men  to  go  directly  into  the  engineering  department  or  by  offering  to  them 
a combined  course  upon  whose  completion  they  obtain  both  the  arts  and 
the  engineering  degrees.  In  such  a combined  course,  the  third  and  fourth 
years  contain  studies  that  might  well  find  a place  in  a college  of  liberal 
training  as  well  as  in  a school  of  technology.  It  is  quite  generally  admitted 
that  four  years  of  purely  liberal  training  in  college  is  more  than  the  average 
man  can  afford  to  devote  to  preparation  for  technological  study. 

Independent  colleges  such  as  Oberlin  are  in  grave  danger  of  losing 
their  hold  upon  young  men  who  in  increasing  numbers  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  technical  callings.  The  best  present  solution  of  the  problem 
seems  to  be  to  offer  a range  of  electives  in  college,  in  lines  of  work  that 
can  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  in  technical  schools,  sufficiently 
wide  to  enable  the  graduate  of  the  college  to  complete  his  technical  work  in 
two  years.  In  comparing  the  courses  offered  in  Oberlin  College  with  those 
of  the  technical  schools,  it  is  found  that  with  the  exception  of  some  shop- 
work  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  technical  schools  can  be 
so  nearly  duplicated  that  the  student  who  has  made  suitable  selections 
during  his  college  course  would  be  able  to  complete  his  technical  work  in 
two  years,  thus  making  a course  of  six  years  for  the  two  degrees. 

Work  common  to  Oberlin  College  and  the  courses  in  the  best  engineer- 
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ing  schools  is  now  given  in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  History, 
Economics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing, Surveying,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  omission  of  shop-work  is  a serious  one  for  the  student  entering 
the  technical  school  with  advanced  standing,  for  it  delays  until  too  late 
an  age  his  work  with  eye  and  hand  and  “he  will  undergo  the  serious 
embarrassment  of  entire  dislocation  between  the  grade  of  work  he  can  do 
with  his  brain  and  that  which  he  can  do  with  his  eyes  and  hands.”  Since 
it  is  work  that  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  technical 
course  its  omission  causes  a serious  loss  to  the  student  entering  the 
junior  year  of  the  technical  school,  who  must  necessarily  sacrifice  some 
of  the  richer  and  fuller  results  he  has  a right  to  expect  from  the  last  two 
years  of  his  course,  in  order  to  make  up  his  deficiencies  in  this  primary 
and  fundamental  shopwork.  A college  can  not  afford  to  advise  students 
to  remain  four  years  with  the  expectation  of  completing  a technical  course 
in  two  years  more,  if  thereby  their  technical  courses  must  suffer  seriously. 
The  only  ground  upon  which  a six  years’  course  can  be  urged  in  the  case 
of  the  engineer  is  that  such  a course  is  of  advantage  to  him  as  an  engineer. 
This  implies  that  he  has  suffered  no  serious  loss  in  his  training  for  the 
strictly  technical  side  of  his  profession,  but  has  added  the  advantages  of 
four  years  of  residence  and  study  in  academic  surroundings  and  is  in  the 
broad  sense  a liberally  educated  man. 

The  men  who  are  directing  engineering  education  are  clearly  convinced 
of  the  advantage  of  a liberal  training.  The  Dean  of  a large  Eastern 
school  of  engineering  says  in  this  connection : “Somewhere  along  this  road, 
the  professional  must  usually  break  out  and  take  up  his  engineering 
studies.  Few  and  fortunate  are  they  who  are  permitted  to  receive  that 
higher  and  more  truly  liberal  education  which  is  furnished  by  a good 
college — when  the  transfer  takes  place  general  education,  formal  educa- 
tion, ceases  and  professional  education  begins.”  After  this  formal  transfer 
he  deals  only  with  material  things  and  with  the  dead  and  inanimate  world; 
as  the  late  Dean  of  a large  Western  engineering  school  states  it — “His  face 
is  always  turned  nature-ward  and  not  man-ward,”  and  with  convincing 
logic  he  argues  for  fairly  liberal  training  “in  those  studies  which  are 
grouped  under  the  very  inclusive  but  indefinite  name  of  the  humanities. 
He  adds  further— “We  are  voluntarily  consenting  to  graduate  and  to  put 
upon  the  world  a class  of  highly  educated  and  splendidly  trained  men 
who  know  nothing  of  the  history  or  the  thought  of  the  world  behind  them 
or  the  great  social  problems  that  are  moving  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  about  them.  These  men  stand  mute  and  helpless,  therefore,  in  this 
struggling,  seething  world  of  affairs,  where  they  are  so  much  needed 
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! to  help  out,  with  their  clear  heads  and  balanced  judgments,  the  few  work- 
I ers  who  are  now  able  to  see  straight  and  think  clear. 

The  ability  on  the  part  of  a strong  college  to  offer  four  years  of  such 
I a combined  course  by  which  the  future  engineer  gains  the  advantage  of 
I a college  education  without  danger  of  loss  in  his  technical  training  would 
I add  greatly  to  its  standing  and  prestige,  particularly  in  the  minds  of  young 

i men.  It  would  also  open  the  way  for  the  college  to  put  into  the  ranks 

[ of  the  leaders  in  the  material  and  social  evolution  of  the  present  cen- 

' tury  men  nurtured  in  its  own  high  ideals. 

The  independent  college  holds  a position  of  advantage  in  comparison 
with  the  college  of  letters  and  arts  in  a great  university,  in  that  it  would 

be  much  easier  for  it  to  hold  young  men  for  a combined  course  of  six 

years  as  above  suggested,  than  for  the  college  in  the  shadow  of  a great 
technical  department.  In  the  latter  situation  the  student  too  early  feels  the 
attraction  toward  immediate  productiveness  from  his  training,  and  is 
drawn  at  once  into  the  engineering  department. 

The  course  suggested  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  college 
and  the  graduates,  and  would  appeal  to  many  who  would  prefer  to  take 
at  least  a part  of  their  professional  training  in  academic  surroundings. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Department  of  Physics  to  increase 
the  opportunities  offered  by  Oberlin  College  in  this  direction,  but  the 
lack  of  suitable  rooms  and  equipment  has  made  it  unwise  to  bring  the 
matter  into  great  promine’nce ; but  owing  to  the  vacating  of  the  basement 
of  Peters  Hall  by  the  installation  of  the  new  heating  system,  a large 
amount  of  space  is  freed  for  this  use  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  fuel.  These  rooms  could  be  made  available  with  but  small  expense. 
The  question  of  power  is  solved  by  the  day  electric  service  to  be  given  by 
the  new  heating  and  lighting  company.  There  remains  only  the  equipment 
to  be  provided.  For  a few  thousand  dollars  a suitable  shop  installation 
could  be  made  which  would  put  Oberlin  College  abreast  with  the  best 
thought  along  these  lines  and  in  the  very  front  rank  among  independent 
colleges  and  render  possible  the  entering  into  closer  relation  with  some 
of  the  leading  engineering  schools  so  that  the  graduates  of  Oberlin 
College  would  be  assured  of  a definite  advanced  standing  upon  completion 
of  the  course  at  Oberlin.  This  would  be  a practical  solution  of  the 
problem  which  the  situation  offers,  until  the  time  comes  when  Oberlin 
College  can  establish  its  own  department  of  Technology.  The  College 
would  be  in  a position  to  announce  to  prospective  students  through  the 
catalogue  and  other  publications  and  circulars  the  opportunities  offered,  and 
urge  the  advantages  to  the  student,  and  to  do  this  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  not  only  helping  the  individual  student  but  in  a real  way  help- 
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ing  forward  the  work  of  the  world  by  placing  in  these  strategic  positions 
men  so  completely  prepared.” 

These  reports,  it  will  be  seen,  show  that  the  situation  is  quite, 
diverse  in  these  different  cases.  By  the  addition  of  a certain 
amount  of  teaching,  it  seems  entirely  possible  to  make  a good  ad- 
justment for  law  courses,  and  for  courses  in  higher  commercial 
training;  and,  by  a comparatively  small  expenditure  to  provide 
for  the  earlier  stages  of  the  shop  work  of  the  technical  school,  the 
College  could  meet,  in  a completely  satisfactory  way,  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  technical  schools.  And  this  adjustment  is  probably 
quite  as  important  to  us  as  that  of  any  other  profession,  and  is 
certain  to  be  of  increasing  importance  for  some  years  to  come. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  adjustment  to  the  technical 
courses  is  already  made  with  fair  satisfaction,  but  not  with  the 
same  completeness  as  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  St.  John  would 
make  possible. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  medical  schools  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President,  demonstrably  unreasonable;  but  if  the  action  of 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  that  after  July  i, 
1905,  no  student,  in  any  of  the  four  years  of  his  medical  course, 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  matriculated  in  any  other  department  of  a 
university,  really  goes  into  effect,  it  will  not  put  the  independent 
college  at  such  special  disadvantage. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  the  other  three  cases,  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  make  the  adjustment,  it  would  be  a very  distinct 
strengthening  of  the  position  of  any  independent  college  to  be  able 
to  assure  its  students  that  they  would  be  at  no  disadvantage  to 
continue  with  the  college  throughout  their  entire  college  course. 
And  I trust  that  it  may  be  possible,  at  some  early  date,  for  Oberlin 
to  make  this  full  adjustment  in  these  three  cases. 

THE  TRUE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

This  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  college  to  profes- 
sional and  technical  education  naturally  brings  up  the  problem 
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of  the  true  function  of  the  college.  The  President  has  stated  so 
fully  his  own  educational  creed,  and  his  judgment  of  what  the 
policy  of  the  college  should  be,  in  the  full  discussion,  of  which  the 
inaugural  address  was  a part,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  he 
should  go  largely  into  that  discussion  here.  The  very  diverse 
views  of  the  college,  presented  from  the  same  platform  by  leading 
educators  at  the  National  Education  Association,  certainly  do  not 
indicate  that  it  is  wise  for  Oberlin  to  depart  from  its  previous 
ideals  and  general  policy,  especially  when  it  seems  plain  that  those 
ideals  and  that  policy  are  commending  themselves  increasingly  to 
a most  valuable  constituency.  The  President  may  be  allowed 
simply  to  quote  from  his  previous  discussion  a word  concerning 
the  college  ideal,  and  a few  considerations  concerning  the  problem 
of  the  possible  shortening  of  the  college  course : “The  supreme 

opportunity,  in  other  words,  that  a college  education  should  offer, 
is  opportunity  to  use  one’s  full  powers  in  a wisely  chosen,  complex 
environment,  in  association  with  the  best; — and  all  this  in  an  at- 
mosphere, catholic  in  its  interests,  objective  in  spirit  and  method, 
and  democratic,  unselfish,  and  finely  reverent  in  its  personal  rela- 
tions. Such  an  ideal  definitely  combines  the  best  of  both  the  older 
and  the  newer  college.  And  the  colleges  that  most  completely 
fulfill  this  ideal  have,  I judge,  a work  which  is  beyond  price,  and 
without  possible  substitute.” 

“In  this  whole  problem  of  the  possible  shortening  of  the  col- 
lege course  for  the  sake  of  students  looking  to  professional  stud- 
ies, several  things  need  to  be  kept  closely  in  mind,  if  confusion  is 
to  be  avoided. 

“In  the  first  place,  if  the  professional  course  is  a full  rigorous 
four-year  course,  this  ought  to  mean,  and  usually  does  mean,  that 
it  has  been  laid  out  on  somewhat  broad  and  liberal  lines,  and  not 
with  reference  to  mere  narrow  technique.  And  the  student  who 
is  to  continue  his  study  through  such  a course  can  more  easily 
afford  to  abridge  the  time  given  to  the  two  courses. 

“This  same  broadening  of  the  professional  course,  moreover. 
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makes  possible  an  entirely  legitimate  adjustment  to  the  coming 
professional  study  on  the  part  of  the  college.  In  every  broadly 
planned  professional  course  of  four  years,  there  is  quite  certain  to 
be  at  least  a year  of  work  of  so  liberal  a character  that  it  may 
justly  be  counted  toward  both  the  college  and  the  professional 
degree.  And  the  colleges  which  can  offer  such  work  of  first 
quality  for  the  different  professions  can  meet  squarely  and  strong- 
ly every  legitimate  demand  for  abridging  the  entire  period  of 
study,  and  can  then,  in  all  probability,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  render  a better  service  to  the  student  himself,  to  the  pro- 
fessional school,  and  to  society,  by  retaining  the  student  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  college  through  his  full  four  years. 

“It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  any  case  this  reason  for 
shortenting  college  courses  holds  only  for  such  professional  stu- 
dents. For  the  majority  of  college  students,  including  almost  all 
the  women,  such  shortening  is  not  called  for,  and  would  be  only 
a calamity.  Even  the  smallest  real  colleges,  therefore,  that  can 
do  very  little  in  the  way  of  adjustment  to  professional  courses, 
and  that  may  have  to  lose  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  looking 
to  professional  work,  would  still  have  their  former  most  important 
service  to  render  for  the  majority  of  their  students. 

“Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  wholly  probable  that  a good  pro- 
portion of  the  very  ablest  and  clearest-sighted  of  those  going  into 
the  professions,  will  still  choose  not  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
very  best  the  college  can  give  them,  and  will  therefore  prefer 
not  to  specialize  in  college  in  precisely  those  subjects  to  which  the 
larger  part  of  all  their  later  study  in  any  case  must  be  devoted. 
And,  through  specialization  in  other  lines,  such  exceptional  stu- 
dents will  look  forward  confidently  to  a larger  life  and  a higher 
professional  success  than  could  otherwise  come  to  them.  These 
wisest  students  will  certainly  not  wish  to  sacrifice  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  great  broad  human  subjects  of  the  last  year  in 
college  to  professional  specialization.  And  even  those  students 
who  feel  compelled  to  abridge  their  entire  period  of  study,  if  they 
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: are  wise,  will  so  scatter  their  preliminary  professional  study 
I through  their  college  course,  as  to  insure  that  at  least  a part  of 
their  maturest  time  in  college  may  be  given  to  those  great  sub- 
I jects,  like  philosophy,  that  require  some  real  maturity  of  mind  to 
' be  most  profitably  taken.  I do  not  believe  that  the  proper  de- 
I mands  of  both  liberal  and  professional  training  can  be  met  where 
! it  is  attempted  to  cover  both  courses  in  six  years.  Even  where 
the  requisite  subjects  are  all  covered  by  brilliant  students  the  value 
of  the  outcome  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  time,  and  some  real  sense  of  leisure,  and  opporunity  to 
take  in  the  full  significance  of  one’s  studies  and  to  knit  them  up 
with  the  rest  of  one’s  thinking  and  living — it  is  just  these  things 
that  distinguish  real  education  from  cramming.” 

It  may  be  added,  that  a very  careful  investigation  made  by 
President  Harris  of  the  facts  concerning  Amherst  College  does 
not  bear  out  the  common  statement  that  colleges  graduates  are 
getting  to  their  life  work  much  later  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

STUDENTS. 

Attendance. 

The  Secretary’s  report  has  tabulated  so  carefully  and  ex- 
haustively all  the  facts  upon  this  point  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  more  here  than  to  call  attention  to  the  gratifying  growth 
which  still  continues.  The  gain  in  the  college  department  is  still 
notable,  and  the  figures  for  the  year  upon  which  we  are  just  en- 
tered show  an  enrollment,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 

College,  of  more  than  six  hundred  men  and  women  of  full  college 
rank. 

There  are  many  influences  at  work  which  make  it  almost 
unavoidable  that  a co-educational  college  of  the  first  rank  should 
be  likel)^  finally  to  have  a larger  attendance  of  women  than  of 
men.  In  the  first  place,  a much  larger  number  of  young  women 
than  of  young  men  are  graduating  from  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  country.  In  the  second  place,  the  number  of  young  women 
going  to  college  is  probably  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than 
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the  number  of  men.  In  the  third  place,  there  are  more  colleges 
of  the  first  rank  competing  with  one  another  for  the  men  than 
colleges  of  the  first  rank  competing  for  the  women.  And,  in  the 
fourth  place,  the  large  and  flourishing  technical  schools  of  the 
country  are  drawing  many  young  men  who  otherwise  would  be 
likely  to  turn  to  the  college;  there  is  no  corresponding  competi- 
tion for  the  young  women.  These  facts  mean  that  a co-educa- 
tional  college  that  means  to  keep  the  number  of  its  men  per- 
manently about  equal  to  the  number  of  women,  must  take  unusual 
pains  to  secure  the  attendance  of  men.  I most  heartily  second, 
therefore,  the  general  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  upon  this 
point.  Both  for  the  sake  of  the  young  men  and  of  the  young  wo- 
men, and  in  harmony  with  the  real  principles  of  co-education,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  number  of  young  men  in  the  college  depart- 
ment should  not  be  greatly  exceeded  by  the  number  of  young 
women. 

A second  question  raised  by  the  Secretary,  as  to  the  number 
of  students  that  can  be  wisely  admitted  to  the  college  department, 
is  one  requiring  serious  consideration.  There  seems  to  be  a limit 
in  numbers,  beyond  which  the  largest  educational  service  cannot 
be  rendered.  Quality  is  of  far  more  concern,  particularly  in  col- 
lege education,  than  quantity.  And  the  college  that  fails  to 
maintain  some  real  personal  contact  on  the  part  of  its  officers  and 
teachers  with  pupils,  is  failing  in  its  most  important  work.  The 
President’s  opinion  is  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of 
numbers  that  can  be  wisely  accommodated ; but  that  goal  is  pretty 
clearly  in  sight,  if  the  present  growth  continues.  In  the  meantime, 
just  what  the  proper  limit  for  attendance  in  a college  of  the  high- 
est type  should  be,  may  well  be  a matter  for  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  us  all. 

The  growing  size  of  the  student  body  is  indicated,  among 
other  things,  by  the  call  for  a students’  directory.  Such  a direc- 
tory was  issued  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  another  is  being 
prepared  for  the  present  year. 
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Health. 

The  reports  of  the  Deans  and  of  the  Directors  of  the  Gym- 
nasiums, show  that  the  general  health  of  the  students  in  the  year 
past  has  been  exceptionally  good ; and  there  have  been  few  cases 
of  serious  illness  of  any  kind.  In  spite  of  the  great  prevalence  of 
smallpox  in  the  vicinity,  no  member  of  the  student  body  was 
attacked  by  the  disease,  although  several  were  specially  exposed 
to  the  contagion  by  a case  coming  from  out  of  town. 

Only  one  death  has  occurred  among  the  entire  student  body 
during  the  year,  that  of  Miss  Alice  Lovelle  Howard,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  May,  1903.  Miss  Howard  was  a student  in  the 
Conservatory,  and  died  in  operation  for  appendicitis. 

We  may  well  be  grateful  for  such  a showing  in  the  matter 
of  health ; and  yet  the  real  need  of  some  modest  provision  in  the 
way  of  a college  hospital  seems  to  me  still  to  be  very  great.  Con- 
ditions might  arise  at  any  time  that  would  subject  us  to  the  most 
serious  criticism,  if  we  continue  much  longer  without  some  such 
provision. 

Athletics  and  Physical  Training. 

• The  general  situation  in  athletics  has  probably  never  been 
better  than  during  the  year  just  past.  The  advisory  board,  the 
graduate  manager,  the  coaches,  and  the  students  themselves  have 
all  cooperated  to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  a high  ideal. 
In  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  entered  upon  their  athletics,  in 
their  attention  to  the  other  sides  of  their  work,  and  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  College  in  games  away,  the  conduct  of  the  men 
in  the  various  athletic  teams  has  been  for  the  most  part  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  asked. 

The  movement  for  a women’s  athletic  field,  it  is  hoped,  will 
make  possible  a greater  variety  of  healthful  outdoor  exercise  for 
the  young  women. 

Basket  ball  has  been  recognized  among  us  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  as  an  inter-collegiate  sport.  Tennis  and  golf 
associations,  also,  have  been  organized,  and  an  inter-collegiate 
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tennis  match  was  played  at  Wooster.  It  seems  thoroughiy 
desirable  to  encourage  as  large  a variety  as  possible  in  these 
athletic  sports,  that  the  gain  of  athletic  training  may  not  be 
confined  to  a comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  student  body. 

Steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  organization  of  the  Acad- 
emy athletics  on  a basis  practically  independent  of  the  College; 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  complete  separation  at  this  point 
may  soon  wisely  follow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a real  gain 
has  been  made  in  the  athletics  of  the  Academy  this  fall,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  who  takes 
up,  with  his  teaching,  some  special  responsibility  for  the  athletic 
side  of  the  academy  life.  The  Principal  of  the  Academy  feels 
great  satisfaction  in  the  present  athletic  situation  in  this  respect. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  probably  even  with  the  widest 
feasible  extension  in  variety  of  games  introduced,  the  larger  part 
of  the  student  body  cannot  be  so  reached.  The  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  students  and  the  full  contribution  to  be  made  by 
physical  education,  it  is  certain,  can  never  be  attained  through  ath- 
letics alone ; and  the  College  is  therefore  to  be  most  heartily  con- 
gratulated upon  the  large  success  attained  by  the  credit  courses  in 
the  gymnasium.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  for  example,  to  find 
that  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the  college  department 
are  making  use  of  the  men’s  gymnasium.  The  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Men’s  Gymnasium  is  an  impressive  exhibit  of  the 
great  contribution  made  to  the  college  life  through  the  splendid 
gift  by  Dr.  Warner  of  the  gymnasium  building,  and  through  the 
efficient  management  of  the  Director. 

The  great  disadvantage,  on  the  other  hand,  under  which  the 
Director  of  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  labors,  must  be  evident 
from  any  careful  reading  of  her  report.  It  is  depressing  to  note 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  debar  a considerable  number  of  col- 
lege and  conservatory  young  women,  who  desired  the  advantages 
of  regular  gymnasium  training,  because  the  work  desired  simply 
could  not  be  given  with  the  present  limitations  in  building  and 
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I force,  it  is  naturally  rather  discouraging  to  Dr.  Hanna  to  find 
I that  after  eighteen  years  of  efficient  service,  the  equipment  for 
I her  work  is  still  but  little  greater  than  when  she  first  came  to  the 
College. 

Discipline. 

The  reports  of  the  Deans  and  Directors  indicate  that  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  cases  requiring  serious  discipline, 
and  with  these  it  has  been  possible  to  deal  quietly.  While  there 
are  some  occasions  of  anxiety,  always,  on  this  side  of  our  work, 
the  general  spirit  of  the  student  body  seems  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly wholesome.  We  may  count  upon  still  greater  gains  -as 
traditions  become  more  established  in  line  with  the  changed  reg- 
ulations of  the  College.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I think,  that  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  Faculty  and  the  student  body 
is  much  more  marked  and  cordial  than  was  the  case  before  the 
regulations  were  changed.  Real  progress  has  been  made  in  devel- 
oping student  sentiment  upon  some  important  matters  of  conduct. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  continued  success  of  student 
government  in  the  halls,  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Luce  in  her  report,  and 
of  the  extension  of  this  plan  to  two  other  large  boarding  houses 
in  the  town.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  conservatory  stu- 
dents, besides,  in  organizing  men’s  and  women’s  student  boards  to 
serve  the  varied  interests  of  the  Conservatory,  also  deserves 
special  mention  in  this  connection. 

New  Admission  Requirements  and  Freshman  Electives. 

The  Secretary’s  report  takes  up  so  exhaustively  the  working 
of  the  new  admission  requirements  and  freshman  electives,  that 
attention  needs  only  to  be  called  here  to  the  fact  that  there  seems 
no  reason  to  regret  the  change  made  in  either  case.  Both  policies 
are  apparently  working  with  entire  satisfaction. 

Scholarship. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  general  scholarship  of  the  student  body 
was  probably  never  better  than  today.  There  is  small  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  any  of  the  students  to  seek  simply  easy  courses. 
And  yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  all  too  few  who  throw 
themselves  deeply  into  the  study  of  their  subjects,  to  attain  any- 
thing like  a specialized  mastery.  The  tendency  is  still  quite  too 
strong  on  the  part  of  our  brighter  students,  to  seek  to  pile  up 
hours  in  taking  more  courses,  rather  than  to  attempt  a real  mas- 
tery of  fewer  subjects.  The  opening  of  the  Library  in  the  even- 
ing will  no  doubt  help  many  to  more  thorough  work.  The  work 
of  the  committee  on  failure  in  scholarship,  to  which  extended  ref- 
erence was  made  last  year,  has  been  continued  with  good  results. 

Graduate  Scholarships. 

The  list  of  students  using  graduate  scholarships  for  the  year 
upon  which  we  have  just  entered,  is  as  follows : 


Miss  Mary  Hallock, 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Zeller, 

Mr.  William  H.  Partridge, 
Mr.  John  E.  Wirkler, 
Miss  Mabel  A.  Jones, 

Mrs.  Florence  F.  Bates, 


Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Chemistry. 

Latin  and  Greek. 
Economics  and  History. 
Philosophy. 

English. 


It  is  as  plain  as  last  year  that  these  graduate  scholarships  are 
a distinct  advantage,  in  several  ways,  to  the  college  life.  The 
holders  of  these  graduate  scholarships,  it  should  be  noted,  do 
not  include  all  the  graduate  students.  It  deserves  notice  that  in 
the  department  of  Physics  alone  there  are  this  year  enrolled  six 
graduate  students. 

In  connection  with  these  graduate  scholarships,  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  Professor  Grover’s  report  to  the  President 
may  be  added : 

“During  the  past  five  years  I have  had  three  assistants,  under  the 
arrangement  that  the  Assistant  in  Botany  is  really  a teaching  fellow, 
devoting  one-half  his  time  to  teaching  and  the  other  half  to  graduate 
study.  All  of  these  have  been  graduates  of  the  College,  and  all  are 
now  occupying  college  positions  in  Botany  or  Biology.  They  are 
Miss  M.  E.  Kennedy,  O.  C.  1899,  who  has  charge  of  the  department 
of  Biology  in  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn.;  Miss  I.  S.  Smith, 
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O.  C.  1901,  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Biology  in  Illinois  Col- 
lege, Jacksonville,  Illinois,  during  the  absence  of  the  permanent 
head;  and  Miss  L F.  Stebbins,  O.  C.  1902,  my  assistant  of  last  year, 
who  is  now  Professor  of  Botany  in  Huguenot  College,  Wellington, 
Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa.  Mr.  H.  C.  Tracy,  O.  C.  1902,  who  held  the 
graduate  scholarship  in  Natural  History  last  year,  and  did  one-half 
his  work  in  Botany,  is  this  year  in  charge  of  the  new  department  of 
Biology  in  Oberlin  Academy.” 

Social  Life. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  Women  indicates  that  in  her  judg- 
ment some  real  gains  have  been  made  upon  this  side  of  the  college 
life  during  the  year  just  past;  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  changes 
suggested  and  entered  upon  last  year  is  quite  in  line  with  the  for- 
mal vote  of  the  Conference  of  Deans,  representing  seventeen  in- 
stitutions and  ten  States,  just  held  at  Chicago,'and  which  Dr.  Luce 
attended.  No  college,  certainly,  has  the  right  to  ignore  this  side 
of  the  training  of  its  students. 

The  women  have  had  a number  of  very  pleasant  and  some- 
what formal  occasions  by  themselves.  The  organization  of  the 
Women’s  Glee  Club,  not  at  all  for  representation  of  the  College 
abroad,  but  simply  for  the  greater  enjoyment  of  the  college  life 
here,  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  bringing  in  of  the 
custom  of  the  songs  by  the  senior  women,  and  the  giving  over  of 
the  library  steps  by  the  women  of  the  senior  class  to  the  women 
of  the  junior  class.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
has  also  taken  pains  to  fit  up  more  attractively  the  study-room  in 
Peters  Hall.  All  these  things  go  to  the  making  up,  no  doubt,  of 
a somewhat  richer,  more  attractive  student  life;  and  all  are  en- 
tirely wholesome. 

Religions  Life. 

This  side  of  the  life  of  the  college  was  reviewed  so  fully  in 
the  report  of  last  year,  that  it  is  necessary  simply  to  note  the 
continuance  of  the  same  general  spirit,  and  the  use  of  essentially 
the  same  means.  The  year  just  past,  as  well  as  the  year  upon 
which  we  have  now  entered,  has  been  notable  for  the  activity  and 
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interest  and  initiative  of  the  students  themselves  in  these  lines. 
I think  the  Christian  Associations  have  never  done  so  much  at  the 
beginning  of  a college  year  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  both 
in  the  assistance  of  new  students,  and  in  the  organization  of 
classes  for  Bible  and  Mission  study.  The  work  of  both  Christian 
Associations  seems  to  be  in  a thoroughly  flourishing  condition. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Sprunger,  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, takes  up  the  work  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  laid  down,  after  very  efficient  service,  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Owen,  of  the  college  class  of  1901.  Nearly  six  hun- 
dred students  are  regularly  enrolled  for  Bible  study,  and  well 
toward  one  hundred  in  the  mission  study  classes. 

The  work  of  the  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  religious  work,  has  been  most  helpful,  in  his  co- 
operation with  the  students,  and  in  affording  them,  at  their  re- 
quest, some  direct  training  for  Christian  work. 

OFFICERS. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  brings  out  the  welcome  fact  that  the 
year  1902-03  yielded  a surplus  of  over  $7,000,  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  accumulated  deficit.  The  following  statement  will  put  be- 
fore the  Trustees  the  exact  facts  concerning  the  deficits : 

Deficits  of  Recent  Years, 


Deficit  of  1900-01 $10,030  09 

Credit  by  amount  from  General  Fund 142  90 

Net  deficit  from  year  1900-01 $ 9>887  19 

Net  deficit  from  year  1901-02 8,414  68 

Total  accumulated  deficit,  August  31,  1902 $18,301  87 

Surplus  from  year  1902-03 7>30i  53 

Net  deficit,  August  31,  1903 $11,000  34 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  main  financial  gifts 
of  the  year,  as  well  as  to  those  points  in  the  Secretary  s report 
which  seem  to  call  for  special  mention  here.  That  report  itself 
is  an  impressive  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  work  which  is  done  in 
the  Secretary’s  office. 
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The  report  of  the  Librarian  makes  plain  once  more  the 
greatly  overcrowded  condition  of  the  library  building,  and  the 
imperative  need  of  a new  fire-proof  library  building,  as  well  as 
the  great  desirability  of  the  appointment  of  an  additional  com- 
petent reference  librarian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an 
appointment  would  very  considerably  increase  the  value  of  the 
library  to  the  student  body. 

The  reports  of  the  other  officers  have  already  been  referred 
to,  and  seem  to  require  no  further  special  mention  at  this  point. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  work  of  the  Faculty  has  in  no  case  during  the  year  been 
interrupted  by  serious  illness. 

It  is  hoped  that  a pleasant  and  valuable  feature  has  been 
introduced  into  the  life  of  the  Faculty  by  the  institution  of  an 
annual  Faculty  Dinner,  given  by  the  President.  This  makes  pos- 
sible the  gathering  about  the  table  at  least  once  a year  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  Faculty  and  officers  of  the  College,  with  their  wives, 
and  enables  even  the  youngest  members  of  the  college  force  to 
get  a larger  sense  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  life  of  which  they  are 
a part.  The  dinner  for  the  year  just  past  was  held  at  the  Park 
Hotel  on  January  12,  and  in  the  after-dinner  speeches  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  department  spoke  upon  the  work  and  needs 
of  that  department.  With  the  growth  of  the  Faculty,  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  that  special  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
together  the  entire  force  of  the  College  from  time  to  time,  if  the 
desired  sense  of  unity  is  to  be  kept.  Only  so  can  the  College  do 
its  full  and  best  work. 

Reports. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Faculty  them- 
selves, only  the  reports  of  the  officers  are  printed  the  present  year 
with  the  President’s  report.  This  does  not  mean  that  each 
teacher  does  not  still  make  a full  report  of  his  work  for  the  year 
to  the  President.  But  the  Faculty  felt  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
work  from  year  to  year  varied  so  little  as  to  necessitate  much 
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unprofitable  repetition,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  could 
speak  with  much  more  freedom  of  any  special  needs  to  the  Presi- 
dent, if  they  knew  that  their  reports  were  not  to  be  printed  for 
public  circulation.  The  President  need  hardly  say  that  it  will 
be  his  aim  to  make  certain  that  no  valuable  suggestions  of  the 
Faculty  are  lost,  and  that  the  needs  of  each  department  are  fully 
given  to  the  Trustees,  either  in  connection  with  his  own  printed 
report,  or  in  direct  presentation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board. 
The  action  so  taken  is  in  line  with  the  custom  followed  by  most 
other  colleges,  and  seems  likely  to  insure,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
results. 

Organization. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  Faculty  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  committees  elected  for  the  year  1903-04 : 

GENERAL  COUNCIL. 

Chairman,  KING. 

Vice-Chairman,  ROOT. 

Clerk,  MARTIN. 

Appointment  of  Instructors  and  Adjustment  of  Work:  King,  Bos- 

worth,  Martin,  Morrison,  St.  John. 

Budget:  Swing,  Jewett,  King,  Peck,  St.  John. 

GENERAL  FACULTY. 

Chairman,  KING. 

Vice-Chairman,  A.  A.  WRIGHT. 

Clerk,  MARTIN. 

Registrar,  WAGER. 

Art  Exhibition:  Martin,  Cole,  Mrs.  Johnston,  St.  John. 

Athletics:  Leonard,  Miller,  St.  John. 

Care  of  Buildings:  See  Committee  of  Prudential  Committee. 

Catalogue:  G.  M.  Jones,  Bosworth,  Peck,  Root,  Miss  Wattles. 

Chapel  Seating:  Miller,  Cairns,  Miss  Currier,  Peck,  Miss  Wolcott, 

Mrs.  Woodford. 

Commencement  and  other  Public  Occasions: 

I.  General  Arrangements:  King,  Bosworth,  Carter,  Mrs.  John- 

ston, G.  M.  Jones,  Morrison,  Peck,  Root. 
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2 Kntertainment  of  Guests i Morrison,  Miss  Barrows,  Swing. 

3.  Processions  and  Seating:  Wager,  Cole,  Heacox,  Lord,  St. 

John. 

4.  Alumni  Dinner:  Martin,  Breckenridge,  Cairns,  Carter. 

5.  Decoration:  Grover,  Kimball,  Miss  Oakes,  Taylor,  Miss 

Thompson. 

Conference  on  Professional  or  Technical  Study:  Hall,  Bogart, 

Leonard,  St.  John. 

Discipline:  Miller,  Caskey,  Jewett,  King,  Morrison,  Peck,  St.  John 

General  Art  Interests:  Mrs.  Johnston,  Miss  Barrows,  Dickinson, 

Kimball,  Miss  Oakes. 

Graduate  Study  and  Degrees  in  Course:  Hall,  Bewer,  Bogart,  A.  A. 

Wright. 

Gymnasium:  Men,  Leonard,  Miller,  St.  John.  Women,  Miss  Hanna, 

Miss  Brownback,  Miss  Hosford,  Miss  Wattles. 

Honorary  Degrees:  King,  Hall,  Swing,  Wager,  G.  F.  Wright. 

Intercollegiate  Debate:  Caskey,  Bogart,  Hall,  Root,  Wager. 

Lectures  and  Entertainments:  Martin,  Bosworth,  King,  MacLennan, 

Morrison. 

Library:  St.  John,  Bosworth,  Dickinson,  Grover,  Miss  Luce,  Mar- 

tin, Root,  Shaw,  Wightman. 

Musical  Organizations:  G.  M.  Jones,  Morrison,  Peck. 

Nominations:  King,  Bosworth,  Jewett,  St.  John. 

Outside  Representation  and  Newspaper  Correspondence:  G.  M. 

Jones,  Currier,  St.  John,  Wager. 

Petitions  and  Requests  from  Students:  Jewett,  Caskey,  Morrison. 

Printing  and  Clerk  Hire:  G.  M.  Jones,  MacLennan,  Peck,  Wager. 

Religious  Work:  Bosworth,  Andrews,  Cole,  Cowdery,  Miss  Hos- 

ford, L.  Jones,  Shaw,  Sweet,  A.  A.  Wright,  G.  F.  Wright. 

Requests  for  Work  with  Private  Teachers:  Peck,  Miller,  Miss  Luce, 

Mrs.  Woodford. 

Secondary  Schools:  Miller,  G.  M.  Jones,  MacLennan,  Peck,  St.  John. 

Social  Occasions:  Grover,  Miss  Barrows,  Bogart,  Cairns,  Cowdery, 

F.  G.  Doolittle,  Miss  Fitch,  Miss  Luce,  Shaw. 

Student  Publications  and  Exercises:  Jewett,  Caskey,  Wager. 

Summer  School:  Hall,  Cairns,  Martin,  Miller. 
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COLLEGE  COUNCIL. 

Chairman,  KING. 

Vice-Chairman,  HALL. 

Clerk,  MARTIN. 

Appointments:  King,  Hall,  Jewett,  Martin,  A.  A.  Wright. 
Budget:  Jewett,  Hall,  St.  John. 

COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

Chairman,  KING. 

Vice-Chairman,  HALL. 

Dean  of  College  Men,  MILLER. 

Clerk,  MARTIN. 

Assigning  Officer,  CASKEY. 

Admission:  G.  M.  Jones,  Cairns,  Cole,  Grover,  Gubelman,  Hall,  Mar- 
tin, St.  John,  Wager,  Wightman,  Miss  Wolcott,  A.  A.  Wright. 

Course  of  Study:  Martin,  Hall,  Wager. 

Failure  in  Scholarship:  Miller,  Cairns,  Cowdery,  Martin,  Miss  Wol- 

cott. 

Free  Tuition  and  Beneficiary  Aid:  Men,  G.  M.  Jones,  Jewett,  Mar- 

tin, Miller,  Wightman.  Women,  Miss  Hosford,  Miss  Barrows, 
Miss  Currier,  Miss  Hanna,  Mrs.  Lord,  Miss  Luce. 

Nominations:  King,  Hall,  Jewett,  Wager. 

Postponement  of  Required  Work:  Hall,  Cairns,  Caskey. 

Private  Study  and  Additional  Work:  Wager,  Cole,  Lord,  Miss  Luce, 
Martin,  Miller,  Miss  Wolcott. 

Schedules:  MacLennan,  L.  Jones. 

Student  Conferences:  King,  Miller,  Wager. 

Class  Prayer-Meeting  Leaders:  Seniors,  King.  Juniors,  Jewett. 

Sophomores,  Root.  Freshmen,  Bosworth. 

THEOLOGICAL  FACULTY. 

Chairman  and  Dean,  BOSWORTH. 

Secretary  and  Registrar,  MISKOVSKY. 

Advertising,  Newspaper  Correspondence  and  Printing:  Bosworth, 
Bewer,  Miskovsky. 
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►fi  Beneficiary  Aid:  Swing,  Currier,  King. 

b;i  Catalogue:  Bosworth,  Miskovsky. 

n:  Commencement:  Bosworth,  Caskey,  Currier,  Miskovsky. 

u:  Council  Hall:  Swing,  Bosworth,  Miskovsky. 

1,  Curriculum:  .Bosworth,  Bewer,  Swing. 

f.i  Finance  and  Budget:  Swing,  Bosworth,  King. 

j Outside  Representation  and  Lectures:  Bosworth,  Bewer,  G.  F. 

Wright. 

Pulpit  Supplies:  Currier,  Bewer,  Bosworth. 

|!  Railroad  Correspondence:  Currier. 

|i  Slavic  Department:  Miskovsky,  Bosworth,  Currier,  Swing. 

1 1 ACADEMY  FACULTY. 

! Chairman,  PECK. 

I Secretary,  MISS  HOSFORD. 

j Appointments  and  Budget:  Peck,  Miss  Brownback,  Cowdery,  Miss 

Hosford,  Shaw,  Miss  Smithe,  Miss  Thompson. 

CONSERVATORY  COUNCIL. 

Chairman,  MORRISON. 

Secretary,  F.  G.  DOOLITTLE. 

Appointments:  Morrison,  Andrews,  Carter,  Sweet. 

Budget:  Morrison,  F.  G.  Doolittle,  Heacox. 

CONSERVATORY  FACULTY. 

Chairman,  MORRISON. 

Secretary,  LEHMANN. 

Artists’  Recitals:  Morrison,  Adams,  Breckenridge. 

Graduation:  Morrison,  Dickinson,  Heacox,  Mrs.  Woodford,  and 

other  teachers  of  candidate  in  question. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  officers  of  the  Faculty 
is  due,  of  course,  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Miller  as  Dean  of  Col- 
lege Men.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  offices  of  Registrar  and 
Assigning  Officer  have  been  separated,  and  that  Professor  Wager 
has  been  made  Registrar,  and  Professor  Caskey,  Assigning 
Officer. 
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The  assignment  of  committee  work  in  connection  with  com- 
mencement and  other  public  occasions  has  been,  in  the  light  of 

* 

the  experience  of  the  past  year,  much  more  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly done  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  New  committees 
on  general  art  interests  and  on  secondary  schools  have  been 
added.  The  former  committee  on  substitutions  has  become  the 
committee  on  private  study  and  additional  work;  and  the  work 
of  that  committee  so  organized  that  the  work  will  be  done  more 
effectively,  and  much  valuable  time  saved  for  the  Faculty. 

A list  of  the  joint  committees  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty 
already  elected  on  endowment  and  on  new  buildings  is  also 
printed  for  convenience  of  reference : 

New  Half-Million  Fund:  King,  H.  Clark  Ford,  I.  W.  Metcalf,  L.  H. 
Severance,  G.  W.  Shurtleff,  Bosworth,  Root. 

Chapel:  King,  H.  H.  Johnson,  C.  S.  Mills,  Doolittle,  Morrison, 

J.  R.  Severance,  Swing. 

Administration  Building:  King,  L.  H.  Severance,  Doolittle,  G.  M. 

Jones,  Peck,  J.  R.  Severance,  Miss  Wolcott. 

Library:  King,  Bosworth,  I.  W.  Metcalf,  Root,  St.  John. 

Biological  Science  Building:  King,  D.  P.  Allen,  Grover,  L.  Jones, 

Leonard,  A.  A.  Wright. 

Art  Building:  King,  D.  P.  Allen,  Mrs.  Johnston,  Martin,  St.  John. 

Increase  in  Instruction  Units. 

The  Secretary’s  report  brings  out  the  naturally  large  in- 
crease in  instruction  units,  due  to  the  considerably  larger  num- 
ber of  students.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  evident 
from  the  Secretary’s  table  is  that  some  of  the  most  difficult  sub- 
jects are  making  largest  gains.  In  some  cases  it  seems  clear  that 
the  desire  of  the  professor  in  charge  to  make  the  very  most  of  his 
department,  necessitates  his  carr}dng,  plainly,  more  hours  than  he 
ought  to  carry.  In  making  any  comparisons  between  depart- 
ments, it  should,  of  course,  always  be  remembered,  as  noted  in 
the  report  of  last  year,  that  certain  subjects  are,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  of  such  a kind  as  not  to  attract  large  numbers  of  stu- 
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: dents.  A class  of  moderate  size  in  such  a subject  may  indicate 
as  real  a success  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  a very  much  larger 
II  number  in  some  other  subject. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  tjie  present  year,  as 
r i compared  with  last  year,  has  made  necessary  the  forming  of  some 
h additional  classes  both  in  German  and  Mathematics,  and  what 
f;  must  be  considered  an  over-crowding  of  the  divisions  in  Fresh- 
j man  Latin.  The  work  in  Physics,  too,  has  been  so  largely  elected 
I as  to  necessitate  some  additional  assistance  in  the  physical  labora- 
'I  tory.  The  situation  in  German  will  probably  be  fully  met  next 
;j  year  in  the  return  of  Professor  Abbott,  without  further  assistance^ 
;j  than  that  already  provided  by  the  one  additional  instructor.  But 
i|  it  seems  probable  that  a little  more  assistance  will  be  permanently 
• I needed  in  Mathematics,  Latin,  and  Physics.  The  number  in  the 

I 

; required  course  in  Psychology  has  also  become  so  large  as  to 
make  it  seem  almost  imperative  either  that  that  subject  should  be 
; made  elective,  or  that  provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  the 
course  in  much  smaller  sections.  And  the  increased  number  in  the 
I zoological  laboratory  has  made  necessary  the  purchase  of  ten 
I more  microscopes  for  the  students’  use.  There  is  a good  enroll- 
j ment  in  the  class  in  Elementary  Greek,  under  Mr.  Lord.  It  will 
j be  remembered  that  this  course  is  given  for  the  first  time  in 
I College  the  present  year. 

The  teaching  work  of  the  College  in  the  year  past  has  cer- 
tainly been  done  with  efficiency  and  well  recognized  success. 
The  President  only  wishes  that  it  were  possible  to  help  the  Fac- 
ulty to  the  possibility  of  more  individual  investigation,  through 
I the  lightening  of  the  teaching  hours,  and  through  a much  larger 
j provision  of  the  needed  tools  for  work,  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
appropriation  for  their  various  departments  in  the  library. 

j GENERAL  NEEDS. 

I There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immediate  need  of  the  full 
1 amount  of  $500,000  suggested  by  the  Boston  donor  in  his  con- 
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ditional  offer;  and  a very  much  larger  amount  could  be  used  at 
once  with  decided  advantage,  as  the  following  list  of  needs  of 
Oberlin  College,  prepared  some  months  ago,  may  indicate.  This 
list  of  needs  is,  of.  course,  intended  to  take  a long  look  ahead; 
and  yet  it  is  believed  that  it  contains  no  item  that  could  not  be 
used  by  the  College  with  profit  and  great  advantage  at  once. 

The  list  looks,  it  will  also  be  seen,  not  to  the  making  of  a 
university  but  of  a college  of  the  highest  type,  developing  along 
the  lines  of  Oberlin’s  present  work. 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  indicate  as  precisely  as  possible 
just  those  contributions  which  would  bring  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency existing  lines  of  work.  But  with  this  strengthening  of 
the  present  work,  it  seems  to  the  President  clear  that  the  ample 
equipment  and  thorough  endowment  of  a technical  school  would 
be  a most  wise  and  valuable  enlargement  of  the  work  of  Oberlin. 
It  would  be  distinctly  attractive  to  men,  and  would  open  another 
large  field  of  influence  to  the  College.  Its  ideals  are  needed  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  general  college  education.  Not  less  than 
a half  million  dollars  would  probably  be  needed  for  the  successful 
establishment  of  such  a school. 

It  seems  impossible  to  arrange  the  needs  in  the  exact  order 
of  their  pressing  importance;  for  among  several  of  the  needs  it 
is  hard  to  choose.  But  some  approach  to  such  an  order  is  at- 
tempted in  this  list;  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  clock  and  bell 
could  be  provided  much  more  economically  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  buildings  than  in  a separate  tower,  if  not  so  beautifully 
and  satisfactorily.  The  aesthetic  contribution  of  a separate 
clock  and  bell  tower  to  the  life  of  the  College  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  endowment  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  each  building;  for  the  provision  of  such  endowment  seems 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  College  is  to  avoid  deficits.  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  donors  of  future  buildings  may  be  able 
to  provide  at  the  same  time  for  the  endowment  of  the  building 
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given.  The  burning  of  the  College  Chapel  pushes  the  Chapel 
need,  of  course,  to  the  front. 

1 Endowment  for  the  Chapel  itself $ 25,000  00 

2 Organ  for  the  Chapel i5>ooo  00 

3 Clock  and  Bell  Tower 20,000  00 

4 Library  Endowment 100,000  OQ 

5 Endowment  to  increase  salaries 200,000  00 

6 Added  Endowment  for  the  Seminary,  to  meet 

falling  rates  of  interest,  and  for  merit  scholar- 
ships   75jOOO  00 

7 Building  for  the  Departments  of  Botany, 

Zoology,  Geology  and  Physiology,  with  en- 
dowment   150,000  00 

8 Fire-proof  Administration  Building  and  en- 

dowment   40,000  00 

9 Endowment  for  two  graduate  fellowships 30,000  00 

10  Additional  endowment  for  merit  scholarships 

in  the  College  Department 30,000  00 

11  Additional  Halls  of  Residence 100,000  00 

12  A Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  to  be  a social  center, 

and  the  center  of  all  the  men’s  activities,  with 
endowment  00 

13  Endowment  to  provide  for  a broad  and  thor- 

ough adjustment  to  professional,  technical 

and  higher  commercial  courses 150,000  00 

14  Endowment  to  increase  the  work  in  Pedagogy. . 50,000  00 

15  College  Hospital  and  endowment 30,000  00 

16  Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant 100,000  00 

17  Women’s  Gymnasium  and  endowment 90,000  00 

18  Women’s  Recreation  Grounds 5, 000  00 

19  Endowment  for  a General  Lectureship 30,000  00 

20  Endowment  for  the  Department  of  Physical 

Education  50,000  00 

21  Academy  Building  and  endowment 100,000  00 

22  Fire-proof  Library  Building  and  endowment...  200,00000 

23  Landscape  Architect  and  attendant  expenses...  10,000  00 

24  Money  for  additional  land  needed 40,000  00 

25  Added  Library  endowment 100,000  00 

26  Added  Seminary  endowment 50,000  00 

27  Endowment  for  increasing  teaching  force  in 

College  150,000  00 

28  Endowment  for  Academy 100,000  00 
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29  Endowment  for  Conservatory loo,00o  00 

30  Physical  Laboratory  and  endowment 65,000  00 

^ 31  Art  Building,  equipment  and  endowment 40,000  00 

32  Endowment  for  the  Art  Department 50,00000 

33  Additional  General  Endowment 200,000  00 

34  Pension  fund 100,000  00 


Out  of  this  list  of  needs  it  is  difficult  to  choose  exactly  those 
which  are  most  of  all  pressing.  And  yet  I suppose  there  would  be 
practically  unanimous  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  that 
it  would  be  little  short  of  a calamity  if  the  College  should  be  with- 
out a chapel  building  longer  than  the  present  year.  The  generous 
offer  and  arrangement  by  the  First  Church  alone  makes  possible 
an  even  tolerable  situation.  But  the  Church  is  already  much 
over-crowded,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  furnish  such 
a center  for  the  college  life  as  the  Chapel  would  do. 

The  library  endowment  has  been  so  emphasized  by  all  the 
teachers  in  their  reports  in  recent  years,  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  vital  bearing  on  every  department  of  the  College.  The 
Faculty  have  indicated  their  own  sense  of  the  critical  need  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  library,  by  turning  all  their  subscriptions  to 
the  previous  Fialf-Million  Fund  into  the  library  endowment.  A 
fire-proof  library  building,  with  an  endowment  of  at  least  $100,- 
000,  would  probably  do  more  than  any  one  thing  to  strengthen 
the  entire  inner  life  of  the  College.  In  the  meantime,  it  would 
seem  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Library  for  the  year  1903-04, 
already  voted,  might  well  be  increased  to  $2,000. 

The  great  need  of  additional  endow^nent  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  regular  professors  will  hardly  be  questioned,  I think,  by 
any.  In  the  language  of  one  of  your  own  number,  “The  expense 
of  living  has  increased  at  least  twenty  per  cent  during  the  last 
ten  years,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  salaries  of  the 
professors  have  been  cut  that  amount.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
need  of  an  increase  is  very  urgent,  and  that  it  should  be  brought 
about  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  and  not  close  the  year  in 
debt.” 
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As  to  the  need  of  added  endowment  for  the  Seminary,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  and 
to  the  following  careful  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
and  budget  committee  of  the  Seminary,  Professor  Swing.  In 
presenting  this  full  statement  of  the  Seminary,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  while  there  have  been  very  considerable  gains  in 
the  endowment  and  equipment  of  almost  every  other  department 
of  the  College,  the  Seminary  has  had  to  face  a diminishing  in- 
come. Professor  Swing’s  statement  follows : 

“The  financial  situation  is,  however,  more  acute  than  it  has 
been  for  a number  of  years  immediately  past.  Attention  has  al- 
ready been  called  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Seminary  was  set  off  seven 
years  ago  to  live  on  a designated  endowment,  the  rate  of  interest 
then  secured  was  6 per  cent.  It  is  now  only  4^  per  cent.  The 
diminution  of  income  has  caused  an  increasing  embarrassment  in 
the  administering  of  the  affairs  of  the  Seminary.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  something  like  $10,000  have  been  added  to 
the  endowment,  and  that  every  possible  economy  has  been  resorted 
to,  the  Seminary,  from  having  a small  surplus,  is  facing  the  fact  of 
deficits  which  are  growing  alarmingly  larger.  And  this  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  Seminary  expenses  are  less  by  nearly  $2,000  than 
they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

“When  the  Trustees  created  the  office  of  Dean,  it  was  no  doubt 
wisely  done;  but  the  fact  needs  to  be  recognized  that  it  was  without 
any  additional  endowment  to  cover  the  increased  expense.  The 
action  has  therefore  authorized  the  annual  increase  of  the  deficit 
by  $500. 

“The  Seminary  is  facing  a deficit  which,  by  next  year,  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000  a year.  This  will  prove  a serious  em- 
barrassment just  now,  when  it  seems  possible  to  push  the  Sem- 
inary to  a larger  efficiency  than  it  has  enjoyed  in  its  recent  history. 

“Council  Hall,  also,  will  need  to  be  changed  from  hot  water 
to  steam  heat,  and  this  change,  for  many  reasons,  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  roof  is  badly  decayed,  having  been  con- 
tinued for  seven  years  past  its  time  by  temporary  patching,  which 
is  continually  giving  way,  to  the  damage  of  the  rooms  beneath. 
The  building  needs  a thorough  overhauling  and  renovation,  which* 
should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  above  changes.  The  time 
has  come  when  a competent  curator  and  janitor  assistant  should 
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be  secured,  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  suitable  care  of  this 
building,  which  is  not  only  the  sole  home  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
for  recitation  and  social  purposes,  but  for  the  housing  of  sixty 
young  men,  who  use  this  building  as  a dormitory.  I know  of  no 
such  building  anywhere  in  the  whole  educational  world,  that  is  left 
as  is  this  one  to  such  care  as  can  be  given  to  it  by  faculty  supervision, 
for  the  lack  of  funds. 

“In  the  judgment  of  the  financial  committee  there  is,  therefore, 
need  of  an  immediate  increase  of  the  Seminary  endowment  by 
$50,000,  simply  to  carry  on  the  Seminary  on  its  present  basis,  with- 
out one  step  taken  in  the  way  of  advancement — which  should 
itself  call  for  the  earliest  possible  attenh:ion  by  the  Trustees.  The 
Seminary  can  take  a forward  position  now,  if  ever,  and  should 
be  given  the  fair  means  with  which  to  do  it.” 

With  reference  to  the  Building  for  Biological  Science,  I can 
only  repeat  the  statement  of  the  last  report,  that  the  greatest 
large  need,  undoubtedly,  of  the  college  department  in  the  way  of 
material  equipment,  is  for  the  long  expected  building  for  Biologi- 
cal Science.  In  this  judgment  I think  there  would  be  general 
agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the  college  Faculty. 

The  President  heartily  seconds,  also,  all  that  the  college 
Secretary  says  concerning  the  pressing  need  of  a new  fire-proof 
Administration  Building.  One  shudders  to  think  of  the  inevitable 
and  irreparable  loss  which  must  follow  a fire  in  the  present  offices. 
It  is  simply  impossible,  under  the  present  circumstances,  ade- 
quately to  protect  much  invaluable  material,  or  to  make  the  offices 
count,  as  they  ought,  to  their  full  power  for  the  College. 

The  need  of  endowment  for  tzvo  graduate  fellowships  is  a 
need  easy  to  overlook,  but,  as  the  President  has  insisted  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  really  most  vital  needs  of  the  College,  if  it  is  to 
be  able  to  have  a reasonable  number  of  candidates  from  its  own 
alumni  available  for  work  on  its  teaching  force. 

Another  need  that  is  forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  last  two  years  is  fully 
indicated  in  the  reports  of  the  college  Secretary  and  of  the  Dean 
of  College  Women.  It  seems  impossible  for  us  to  control  prices 
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and  accommodations  in  the  town  to  the  extent  that  we  ought, 
I unless  we  can  provide  for  a larger  proportion  of  the  students  of 
the  College  in  buildings  of  our  own.  New  halls  of  residence,  thus, 

: seem  imperatively  demanded. 

A beginning  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  work  of  a 
1 Landscape  Architect,  by  the  report  of  the  Olmsted  Brothers, 
r which  has  already  been  manifolded  and  sent  out  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  seems  desirable  that  at  least  the 
t general  outline  of  such  a plan  should  be  passed  upon,  the  loca- 
( tion  of  the  Administration  Building  decided  upon,  and  the  slight 
[ further  expense  undertaken,  that  would  insure  the  best  laying  out 
' of  walks  for  the  college  campus,  and  the  indication  of  such  trees 
as  ought  plainly  to  be  removed,  and  the  putting  of  the  others  into 
the  best  possible  condition. 

A good  argument,  I believe,  lies  behind  every  other  need 
suggested.  But  space  may  be  taken  to  speak  at  length  of  only  one 
further  need, — that  of  a Y . M.  C.  A.  Building,  to  be  a center  of 
all  the  men’s  activities.  I believe  that  Oberlin  offers  for  such  a 
budding  a really  unique  opportunity — an  opportunity,  that  is,  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  match,  in  my  judgment,  in  almost  any 
other  college.  The  fact  that  we  have  no  fraternity  houses,  and 
no  regular  college  dormitories  for  men,  leaves  the  men  really 
without  any  ordinary  social  centers ; and  gives,  therefore,  a very 
great  and  most  valuable  opportunity  to  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  if 
the  plan  is  made  sufficiently  large.  Instead  of  being  a mere  small 
aside,  as  is  the  case  in  most  colleges  where  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
is  erected,  the  building  here  could  easily  become  the  real  center 
of  all  the  men’s  activities,  and  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  effective 
element  in  their  social  life.  The  usual  smaller  building,  therefore, 
that  is  erected  in  many  colleges  for  $25,000  or  $30,000,  in  my 
judgment  would  simply  not  meet  our  need  at  all;  and,  moreover, 
would  block  the  way  to  the  securing  of  such  a building  as  the 
situation  really  does  demand. 

We  want  a building  more  along  the  lines  of  Houston  Hall, 
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at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; a building  that  should  contain 
something  more  than  rooms  for  strictly  Association  matters,  but 
should  still  be  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
We  have  already  over  five  hundred  men  to  provide  for;  and  the 
building  that  is  to  be  sufficient  really  to  serve  as  an  effective  center 
for  that  number  of  men  must  of  course  be  of  some  size,  and  pro- 
vide for  a variety  of  wants. 

My  thought  is  that  the  building  ought  to  contain  not  only 
the  ordinary  rooms  needed  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work — such  as 
the  meeting  room  for  four  or  five  hundred ; a secretary’s  office ; 
a large  parlor  and  reception  room,  with  two  or  three  smaller 
parlors ; small  class-rooms  for  the  Bible  classes ; reading-room ; 
reference  library  room  for  Bible  and  Association  work;  and  a 
game  room ; — but  also  a convenient  men’s  study-room,  with  the 
most  important  standard  reference  books;  rooms  for  the  men’s 
five  literary  societies ; a room  for  the  Athletic  Association,  which 
should  also  be  their  trophy  room,  with  perhaps  a small  commit- 
tee room  adjoining;  a music-room  that  should  serve  as  the  head- 
quarters for  the  College  Glee  Club,  and  have  a piano  in  it;  and 
a committee-room  for  the  editors  of  the  college  paper,  the  Re- 
view. I have  also  wished  very  much  that  we  might  be  able  to 
provide  in  such  a building  something  of  the  opportunities  of  a 
good  club,  in  a well-run  dining-room,  with  kitchen,  pantry,  etc., 
though  this  may  be  too  much  to  expect.  I have  wished,  also, 
that  in  the  third  story  there  might  be  enough  rooms  provided  to 
accommodate  perhaps  twenty  men,  who  should  be  the  most  im- 
portant student-elected  officers  in  the  College,  including  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer,  vice-president,  and  chairmen  of  the  chief 
committees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; the  editor  and  financial  manager 
of  the  Reviezv;  the  president,  treasurer,  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  Library  Association ; the  president  of  the  Glee 
Club ; the  captains  of  the  three  athletic  teams ; and  the  presidents 
of  the  four  college  classes.  This  would  give  just  enough  men  to 
insure  that  the  building  would  be  a real  social  center,  and  have 
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something  of  the  atmosphere  of  a home,  and  would  be  sure  to 
make  the  association  building  and  the  religious  work  carried  on 
in  it  more  effective  than  it  could  possibly  be  otherwise.  Indeed,  I 
think  one  could  hardly  keep  the  men  out  of  such  a building. 

I am  certain  that  if  a plan  something  like  this  could  be  carried 
out,  few  buildings  connected  with  the  College  could  make  any- 
thing like  so  large  a contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Institution. 
We  have  not  been  doing,  I think,  what  we  ought  for  the  men,  in 
the  direction  in  which  this  building  would  serve.  And  this  build- 
ing would  be  a great  new  source  of  strength  to  the  entire  College, 
especially  in  affecting  the  inner  life  of  the  men. 


Departments. 

I 

For  the  work  and  needs  of  the  several  departments,  so  far  as 
they  have  not  already  been  touched  upon,  the  President  may 
simply  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  those  departments ; and 
to  these  reports  he  asks  the  careful  attention  of  the  Trustees. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Academy  has  made  very  distinct 
gains  in  the  line  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees  and  by  the  advisory  committee  on  the 
Academy,  and  that  the  Principal  urges,  as  perhaps  the  most  press- 
ing present  need,  the  appointment  of  a special  representative  of  the 
Academy,  to  visit  in  person  parents,  teachers,  and  students,  to 
insure  the  growth  in  that  department  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected. 

The  work  of  the  College  Department  is  not  presented  sep- 
arately by  any  special  officer,  and  there  may  therefore  be  brought 
together  here  appropriately  the  particular  needs  mentioned  by 
different  members  of  the  college  Faculty,  in  their  individual  re- 
ports. 

In  addition  to  the  needs  indicated  in  the  list  already  pre- 
sented by  the  President,  and  in  addition  to  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Gymnasiums,  by  the  Dean  of  College 
Women,  and  by  the  members  of  the  committee  on  the  relation  to 
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technical  or  professional  schools,  the  following  smaller  needs  may 
be  mentioned : More  equipment  for  the  work  of  surveying  is 

asked  for,  in  order  that  the  increasing  number  of  students  in  that 
work  may  be  reasonably  provided  for.  As  Mr.  Cairns  says  in 
his  report,  “It  is  worth  noting,  in  consideration  of  the  adaptation 
of  our  work  for  those  anticipating  technical  work,  that  one  of  our 
graduates  of  the  past  year  passed,  with  high  credits,  the  United 
States  civil  service  examination  for  aid  on  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  was  almost  at  once  appointed  to 
a position  in  that  work.”  The  offering  of  the  courses  in  Spanish 
and  Italian  for  a year,  instead  of  for  one  semester,  seems  desirable, 
as  well  as  the  further  division  of  the  classes  in  Latin.  This  last 
change  would  probably  require  the  full  time,  instead  of  part  time, 
of  an  additional  instructor  for  the  Latin.  Professor  Jewett  calls 
attention  to  the  need  of  the  department  of  Chemistry  for  the  en- 
tire space  in  the  laboratory,  making  it  necessary  that  the  other  de- 
partments partially  accommodated  there  should  go  elsewhere ; and 
to  the  need  of  some  additions  to  the  mineralogical  collection  for 
the  classes  in  Mineralogy. 

The  definite  recommendations  of  the  Council  for  the  present 
and  the  ensuing  year  will  be  presented  to  the  Trustees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  the  budget  committee. 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING. 
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Reports  of  Officers. 


Report  of  the  Secretary. 

To  the  President : 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fifth  annual  report 

as  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  covering  the  year  1902-03. 

That  portion  of  my  work  which  includes  correspondence  with 
prospective  students  and  the  arrangement  of  their  admission  credits 
grows  in  volume  each  year.  There  are  many  incidental  pieces  of 
work  which  come  to  this  office,  which  take  considerable  time,,  but  it 
has  been  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  correspondence  with  new 
students  should  have  precedence  over  the  other  calls.  The  office  cor- 
respondence is  heaviest  in  the  month  from  August  15  to  September 
15  each  year.  During  that  period  last  summer  I found  it  necessary 
to  employ  a number  of  additional  clerks.  The  office  force  numbered 
seven  during  most  of  that  time.  By  thus  increasing  the  force  we 
were  able  to  give  satisfactory  attention  to  the  letters,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  I began  the  work  of  Secretary  I have  felt  that  the 
letters  and  inquiries  which  came  to  my  office  were  attended  to  with 
sufficient  promptness. 

Since  the  middle  of  February  this  office  has  been  located  in  the 
Powers  House  at  122  West  College  street,  a suite  of  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  being  assigned  for  our  use.  On  the  night  of  the  Chapel 
fire,  practically  everything  was  carried  out  from  the  offices  in  the 
Chapel,  with  the  exception  of  a small  card  list  containing  the  names 
of  about  five  hundred  students  whom  I considered  most  probable  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  College  for  the  succeeding  fall.  The 
loss  of  this  card  catalogue  handicapped  our  work  somewhat,  but  we 
were  able  to  replace  it  in  part  by  rereading  the  letters  on  file  in  the 
correspondence  cases.  Much  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  destruc- 
tion in  the  Registrar’s  office  of  the  entrance  certificates  which  showed 
the  details  of  admission  credits  for  those  who  had  entered  as  students 
in  Oberlin  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Many  of  the  papers 
have  since  been  replaced,  but  in  a few  instances  it  has  been  prac- 
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tically  impossible  to  secure  new  records.  The  house  at  122  West 
College  street  seemed  better  located  and  better  adapted  for  tem- 
porary office  purposes  than  any  other  building  considered  by  the 
Prudential  Committee.  But  the  danger  from  fire,  so  far  at  least  as 
my  office  is  concerned,  is  so  great  that  a new  fire-proof  administra- 
tion building  ought  to  be  undertaken  immediately.  With  my  office 
situated  where  it  is  there  would  be  no  chance  to  save  the  contents  if 
a fire  should  get  well  started.  The  material  in  the  office  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  moved  down  to  the  Treasurer’s  vault  each  evening.  High 
school  students  have  written  to  me  from  time  to  time,  stating  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  come  to  Oberlin  in  the  fall  of  1903,  but  that 
they  hoped  to  come  in  the  fall  of  1904  or  in  the  fall  of  1905,  and  these 
letters  are  carefully  preserved  and  card  memoranda  are  made  to 
enable  us  to  send  catalogues  and  letters  at  the  proper  time.  I have 
found  that  when  students  indicate  a desire  to  attend  a college  at 
some  future  time  they  do  not  like  to  have  the  college  forget  them. 
A fire  in  the  present  office  building  would  destroy  not  only  some 
records  of  former  students  which  can  only  be  replaced  with  great 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  but  would  seriously  interfere  with  plans  for  secur- 
ing new  students  for  the  coming  years. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  temporary  office  is  inadequately  heated 
in  winter.  Even  in  the  comparatively  mild  weather  of  late  October 
and  early  November,  we  are  finding  it  impossible  to  get  a temperature 
of  more  than  55  or  60  degrees,  and  it  has  not  seemed  wise  to  install  a 
larger  furnace.  During  a considerable  portion  of  the  year,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  summer,  the  office  is  overcrowded,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  properly  conduct  the  office  business.  The  need  is  urgent 
for  this  office  for  adequate  quarters  in  a fire-proof  building  with  full 
equipment  for  preserving  the  records  and  conducting  the  correspond- 
ence which  comes  to  the  office. 

The  card  catalogue  of  former  students,  which  was  begun  three 
years  ago,  has  been  brought  down  to  the  year  1867,  but  work  on  this 
has  been  stopped  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  office.  With  such 
a fire  risk  as  we  are  facing,  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  the  record  matter  here  stored. 

The  “Bulletin  of  Oberlin  College,”  issued  bi-monthly,  included 
last  year  the  Annual  Reports  (two  editions),  the  preliminary  edition 
of  the  Catalogue,  the  final  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  the  Necrology 
Record  for  the  year,  and  a pamphlet  containing  the  revised  state- 
ment of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  Department. 

The  Catalogue  was  issued  in  two  editions.  The  first  edition 
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appeared  in  February,  and  was  used  largely  for  distribution  to  high 
schools,  high  school  teachers,  and  prospective  students.  The  second 
edition  of  the  Catalogue,  which  we  had  hoped  to  issue  in  May,  was  de- 
layed because  of  inadequate  printing  facilities,  and  did  not  appear 
until  August  loth.  The  final  edition  was  of  great  service,  however, 
during  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  summer  campaign,  and  there 
are  enough  copies  on  hand  at  the  present  time  to  supply  the  requests 
for  catalogue  information  which  may  be  received  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  calendar  year.  It  is  planned  to  issue  the  Cata- 
logue for  the  coming  year  in  two  editions,  the  first  edition  to  appear 
about  January  ist  and  the  second  to  appear  about  June  ist.  In 
many  cases  the  high  school  students  reach  their  decisions  as  to  the 
place  of  college  study  during  the  winter  months  from  January  to 
March.  The  preliminary  edition  of  the  Catalogue  ought  to*  accom- 
plish and  does  accomplish  much  in  securing  a consideration  of  the 
attractions  of  Oberlin. 

Several  thousand  copies  of  the  illustrated  descriptive  pamphlet 
were  burned  in  the  Chapel  fire.  It  seemed  wise  to  issue  a new  edition 
of  the  pamphlet  without  much  change  in  the  reading  matter,  but  with 
a large  number  of  new  half  tone  cuts.  The  new  pamphlet  was 
received  early  in  July,  and  it  proved  of  great  value  in  the  summer 
work.  These  illustrated  pamphlets  are  issued  in  large  editions  of 
10,000  copies  each,  at  a cost  of  about  three  cents  a copy.  We  find 
that  we  can  distribute  five  thousand  of  them  each  year  to  good 
advantage. 

The  correspondence  which  I have  had  with  young  men  during 
the  last  five  years  has  led  me  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a very  de- 
sirable thing  to  have  a technical  department  in  Oberlin  College. 
If  adequate  endowment  could  be  secured,  a thoroughly  good  school 
of  engineering  could  be  started.  Such  a school  would  have  a tend- 
ency to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  sexes  in  Oberlin.  It  would  mean 
much  for  those  young  men  who  pursue  engineering  courses  to  be  able 
to  take  their  work  in  Oberlin,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  daily  contact 
with  students  pursuing  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  music.  The 
Trustees  are  probably  aware  of  the  arrangement,  now  in  force  be- 
tween Western  Reserve  University  and  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  whereby  young  men  spend  three  years  in  Adelbert  College 
and  two  years  in  Case  School,  receiving  at  the  end  of  five  years  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  from  Western  Reserve  University  and  S.  B.  from 
Case  School.  The  wisdom  of  a five-year  combination  course  may 
not  yet  have  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  but  if  a technical 
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school  should  be  opened  in  Oberlin,  a wise  arrangement  could  cer- 
tainly be  made  leading  to  the  combination  degree  in  six  years.  The 
arrangement  above  referred  to,  for  granting  both  degrees  after  five 
years  of  work,  would  be  open  to  the  objection  that  the  number  of 
liberal  art  courses  which  a student  could  take  in  addition  to  those 
of  strictly  technical  nature  would  not  be  as  great  as  has  heretofore 
been  expected  from  those  upon  whom  Oberlin  has  bestowed  her 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  That  some  provision  should  soon  be 
made  whereby  engineering  courses  may  be  offered  in  Oberlin  in 
combination  with  the  work  of  the  College  Department  seems  to  me 
to  become  more  urgent  each  year.  It  will  be  a very  desirable  pre- 
liminary step  toward  this  great  end  if  the  Trustees  can  see  their  way 
clear  at  this  meeting  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a 
building*  equipped  for  shop  work,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  St.  John. 

My  correspondence  of  recent  years  and  especially  of  the  last  few 
months  leads  me  to  believe  further  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
College  to  erect  additional  halls  of  residence  for  young  women. 
Oberlin  needs  another  hall  like  Talcott  Hall  and  another  like  Lord 
Cottage.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  has  been  an  unreasonable 
•*  and  undesirable  increase  in  the  rates  charged  at  the  private  board- 
ing houses  in  the  village.  This  increase  has  come  about  largely  be- 
cause the  College  does  not  accommodate  in  its  own  halls  a sufficiently 
large  proportion  of  the  young  women  of  the  institution  to  really 
control  the  rates  charged  throughout  the  village.  The  rate  charged 
at  the  present  time  at  Lord  Cottage  is  $3.50  a week  and  at  Talcott 
Hall  the  rates  range  from  $4.25  to  $4.65  a week.  These  figures  in- 
clude room,  board,  heat  and  light.  If  Oberlin  has  a call  to  provide 
accommodations  for  any  class  of  young  women,  it  is  for 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  who  can  afford  to  pay  from  $3.50 
a week  to  $4.75  a week,  and  I hope  that  additional  accommodations 
can  be  provided  for  such  young  women.  Good  colleges  at  which 
the  prices  range  from  $6  to  $8  a week  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  provide  for  the  young  women  of  the  country  who  can  afford 
to  pay  such  rates,  but  it  seems  very  desirable  to  have  the  scale  of 
rates  maintained  in  Oberlin  at  the  moderate  level  where  they  have 
been  for  so  many  years. 

Early  in  September  after  the  greater  portion  of  the  correspond- 
ence for  the  year  had  been  completed,  I mailed  a final  circular  letter 
to  a number  of  hopeful  cases  and  in  the  letter  used  the  following 
sentence:  “It  is  desired  that  the  College  Department  shall  con- 

tinue to  increase  until  it  numbers  from  700  to  800  students.’  I pre- 
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j sume  that  I had  no  formal  authority  for  saying  that  the  College 
I desires  a College  department  of  800,  but  as  I have  studied  the  situa- 
j tion,  I have  become  convinced  that  a College  Department  of  that 
j size  can  be  secured  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  If  the  present  ad- 
* vertising  methods  are  continued  and  somewhat  increased,  a College 
;|  Department  of  800  or  even  1,000  can  be  quickly  attained.  If  such  a 
] large  College  Department  is  not  desired  by  the  Faculty  and  Trus- 
! tees,  the  Secretary  can  wisely  give  less  of  his  attention  to  corre- 
^ spondence  with  prospective  students,  or  the  office  of  Secretary  can 
; even  be  abolished  altogether.  But  if  the  increased  numbers  are  de- 
j sired  and  the  Trustees  wish  to  have  the  work  of  my  office  continue 
along  the  present  lines,  several  important  facts  should  be  faced  at 


b once : 

(1)  A College  Department  of  800  or  1,000  students  would  re- 
! quire  that  additional  recitation  rooms  be  secured  either  in  a new 
! college  recitation  building  or  by  the  enlargement  of  Peters  Hall. 

(2)  Such  a College  Department  would  necessitate  added  ex- 
::  penses  for  salaries  of  instructors.  Already  in  many  of  the  classes, 

as  in  the  subjects  of  languages,  mathematics,  and  history,  where  the 
: recitation  method  is  employed,  there  are  often  from  thirty-five  to 
: sixty  students  in  a class.  If  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  desire  a larger 
1 number  of  students,  there  should  be  a willingness  to  provide  suffi- 
; cient  teachers  to  enable  all  instruction,  except,  perhaps,  in  lecture 
I courses,  to  be  given  in  sections  of  thirty-five  or  less. 

(3)  Provision  should  be  made  for  a hall  which  shall  be  the 
center  of  the  social  life  of  the  men.  Such  a building  might  wisely 
contain  a dining  hall  to  accommodate  three  hundred  or  more  men, 
to  be  conducted  like  Randall  Hall  at  Cambridge.  There  might  also 
be  provided  in  the  same  building  attractive  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions for  a considerable  number  of  men.  Many  Oberlin  students 
who  have  taken  graduate  courses  in  eastern  universities  after  leaving 
Oberlin  have  told  me  that  in  their  judgment  Oberlin’s  greatest  need 
is  for  a better  opportunity  for  the  men  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  other  men  of  the  institution.  The  opportunities  for  acquaintance 
between  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  are  sufficient,  but  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  young  men  do  not  have  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  A large 
building  containing  attractive  parlors,  committee  rooms,  game 
rooms,  and  rooms  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  purposes,  and  also  containing 
adequate  dining  facilities  and  sleeping  apartments  as  above  suggested, 
would  greatly  aid  in  meeting  this  need.  So  far  as  the  good  of  the 
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College  is  concerned  I place  this  need  ahead  of  that  of  a new  chapel 
a new  Science  building,  and  even  of  a new  administration  building. 


The  statistics  which  follow  cover  the  points  usually  treated  in 
my  report. 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  officers  of  instruction  and  government  for  the  College  year 
of  1902-03  were  as  follows : 


Professors  33 

Emeritus  Professor  i 

Associate  Professors  3 

Instructors  23 

Tutors,  Teachers,  and  Laboratory  Assistants 17 

Librarians  and  Library  Assistants  5 

Gymnasium  Directors  and  Assistants  4 

Administrative  'Officers  and  Clerks 10 


Total  96 


This  does  not  include  non-resident  lecturers.  The  total  is  the 
same  as  last  year. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


The  following  degrees  were  conferred  during  the  year  1902-03 : 


In  Course : 

Men.  Women. 

Total. 

A.M 

3 

5 

A.B 

57 

102 

D.B 

9 

0 

9 

Upon  Completion 

56 

of  Prescribed  Work: 

60 

116 

A.M 

2 

2 

4 

A.B 

I 

I 

2 

Honorary : 

3 

3 

6 

Mus.  D 

*i 

0 

I 

Mus.  M 

0 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

In  addition  to  the 

preceding,  eight  diplomas 

were 

granted 

graduates  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  two  to  graduates  from  the 
Slavic  Department  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  seven  to  gradu- 
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!!  ates  of  the  Normal  Course  in  Physical  Training  for  Women.  Six 
I of  the  seven  graduates  from  the  Physical  Training  Course  received 
‘ at  the  same  time  the  A.B.  degree  for  the  completion  of  work  in  the 
ij  College.  The  other  graduate  from  the  Physical  Training  Course 
|l  already  held  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

'I  The  aggregate  of  all  degrees  and  diplomas  was  141.  The  corre- 
( sponding  number  for  1899-1900  was  122,  for  1900-01  was  100,  for  1901- 
j 02  was  102. 

i 

I GENERAL  ENROLLMENT  I9O2-O3. 

i 

! 

! The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  College  year  of  1902-03,  as  pub- 
i lished  in  the  final  edition  of  the  Catalogue  last  June,  reached  a total 
of  1509.  In  this  total  were  counted  all  students  who  had  been  in 
: attendance  at  any  time  during  the  year.  In  the  Summer  School  of 
1902  there  were  enrolled  23  students  whose  names  were  not  found 
1 elsewhere  in  the  year’s  enrollment,  and  they  were  included  in  the 
' above  total.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in 
] each  department,  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  pre- 
] ceding  years : 


1902-03 

1901-02 

1900-01 

1899-1900 

Men. 

d 

(» 

a 

0 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 

The  College 

267 

311 

578 

242 

257 

499 

197 

231 

428 

190 

227 

417 

The  Seminary 

35 

0 

35 

35 

0 

35 

47 

2 

49 

38 

2 

40 

The  Academy 

175 

155 

330 

136 

134 

270 

190 

148 

338 

198 

139 

337 

The  Conservat’y  of  Music 

68 

462 

530 

88 

413 

501 

79 

388 

467 

74 

382 

456 

Drawing  and  Painting... 

2 

II 

13 

4 

46 

50 

4 

34 

38 

8 

19 

27 

The  Summer  School 

9 

14 

23 

1 1 

16 

27 

15 

22 

37 

16 

24 

40 

*Phys’l  Tra’g  for  Wom’n 

[-] 

[25  i 

[25] 

[-] 

[-] 

[-] 

H 

[-] 

[-] 

0 

6 

6 

556 

953 

1509 

516 

866 

1382 

532 

825 

1357 

524 

799 

1323 

*It  is  to  be  noted  that  since  1900  the  students  in  the  course  in  Physical  Training  for 
9 Women  have  been  included  in  the  totals  for  the  College  Department. 


Of  the  1509  students  enrolled  last  year,  1468  came  from  41  states 
I and  territories  in  the  United  States  and  41  came  from  ii  foreign 
' countries.  The  state  of  Ohio  furnished  756  students,  slightly  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  other  states  which  sent 
the  largest  number  of  students  were  as  follows:  Illinois.  130;  New 
3 York,  77;  Iowa,  76;  Pennsylvania,  75;  Michigan,  61;  Indiana,  49. 
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The  variation  in  enrollment  during  the  last  decade  may  be  seen 
at  a glance  by  reference  to  the  chart  printed  below.  The  minimum 
was  reached  in  the  year  1898-99,  when  the  total  was  1,208. 


THE  ENROLLMENT  IN  OBERLIN  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  LAST  TWELVE  YEARS. 


The  number  of  students  in  the  institution  during  the  year  1902-03 
was  larger  than  for  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  College, 
with  the  exception  of  1892-93.  During  that  year  the  enrollment 
reached  a total  of  1,492,  without  counting  any  summer  school 
students,  as  compared  to  1,486,  omitting  Summer  School  students, 
last  year. 

1902-03  1892-93 


The  College  57^  394 

The  Seminary  35  ^ 

The  Academy  33^  55^ 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  53^  45^ 

Drawing  and  Painting  I3 

*Physical  Training  for  Women  [25] 


’■'Now  included  in  the  total  for  the  College  Department. 
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STUDENTS  FROM  OHIO. 


The  proportion  of  Oberlin  students  who  come  from  the  state  of 


tffl 


has  remained 

very  nearly  constant 

for  the  last 

seven  years : 

Total 

Per  Cent. 

Year. 

Total. 

from  Ohio. 

from  Ohio. 

1896-97  

1283 

645 

So'Vioo 

1897-98  

1310 

680 

5i®Vioo 

1898-99  

1208 

603 

49°^/ 100 

1899-1900  . . . , 

1323 

659 

49“Vioo 

1900-01  

1357 

682 

50“/ioo 

1901-02  

1382 

689 

49“/ioo 

1902-03  

1509 

756 

50^°/ 100 

THE  NUMBER  OF  MEN  IN  OBERLIN. 

The  relative  number  of  men  in  the  entire  institution  has  suffered 
another  loss,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Entire  Institution — 


Number  of  Total 

Men.  Enrollment. 

Percentage. 

1898-99  

477 

1203 

39^°/ 100 

1899-1900  

524 

1323 

39®"Aoo 

1900-01  

532 

1357 

39“/ioo 

1901-02  

526 

1382 

37^/xoo 

1902-03  

556 

1509 

36“A« 

In  the  College  Department 

the  relative  number 

of  men 

has 

greatly  increased  during  the  last 

five  years, 

although  there  is  a 

de- 

crease  for  1902-03  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
College  Department — 


Number  of 

Year.  • Men. 

1898- 99  179 

1899- 1900  190 

1900- OI  197 

1901- 02  242 

1902- 03  267 


Total 

Enrollment. 

419 

417 

428 

499 

578 


Percentage. 
42"Vioo 
45^V  100 
46*/ 100 

48“7ioo 

46'Vioo 
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In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  number  of  men 
in  Oberlin  during  the  year  1902-03  with  the  corresponding  number  for 

1892-93- 


1902-03. 

1892-93. 

The  College  

267 

OC 

205 

86 

318 

74 

0 

The  Seminary  

The  Academy  

^ D 

175 

68 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  

Drawing  and  Painting  

2 

The  Summer  School  

556 

683 

'•‘Excluding  those  enrolled  elsewhere. 


ENROLLMENT  FIGURES — FALL  1903. 

While  this  report  is  supposed  to  cover  the  college  year  of  1902-03,  it 
has  seemed  best  to  present  also  a statement  of  the  enrollment  for  the  Fall 
term  of  the  present  year,  corrected  to  the  date  of  issue  of  this  report 
[November  7,  1903].  To  the  figures  for  this  year  have  been  added  the 
corresponding  statistics  for  the  last  six  years. 


Fall 

1903. 

Fall 

1902. 

Fall 

1901. 

1 

Fall 

1900. 

Fall 

1899. 

Fall 

1898. 

Fall 

1897. 

The  College — 

Post-graduate 

13 

13 

5 

5 

7 

4 

8 

Seniors 

99 

103 

81 

67 

79 

86 

87 

Juniors 

no 

102 

86 

83 

67 

76 

63 

Sophomores 

139 

139 

117 

97 

89 

94 

8g 

Freshmen 

220 

174 

163 

142 

127 

I18 

126 

College  Specials 

40 

42 

24 

27 

28 

24 

27 

621 

573 

476 

421 

397 

402 

418 

The  Seminary 

35 

34 

30 

43 

34 

36 

52 

The  Academy 

279 

285 

242 

285 

289 

286 

362 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

456 

395 

386 

353 

351 

293 

314 

Drawing  and  Painting 

* Physical  Training  for  Women 

II 

14 

38 

27 

27 

13 

9 

H 

[-] 

H 

[-] 

6 

14 

13 

1402 

1301 

1172 

1129 

1104 

1044 

1167 

’■'Since  1900  the  students  in  the  course  of  Physical  Training  for  Women  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  total  of  the  College  Department. 
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In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  number  enrolled  in  the  fall  term,  1903, 
as  compared  to  that  of  the  fall  term  of  1902,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  last 
I year’s  total  enrollment  was  within  6 of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
: institution,  it  seems  entirely  safe  to  state  that  the  year  upon  which  we 
i have  entered  will  establish  a new  enrollment  record.  It  will  be  seen  from 
I the  preceding  table  that  the  fall  term,  1903,  shows  an  increase  of  101  over 
1 the  fall  term,  1902.  On  this  basis,  the  total  for  the  entire  year  of  1903-04 
! will  probably  easily  reach  1,600. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  there  is  an  increase  of  48  in  the 
: total  enrollment  in  the  college  department  this  fall,  there  is  an  increase  of 
: only  5 men,  as  compared  to  an  increase  of  43  women. 


NUMBER  OF  COLORED  STUDENTS  IN  OBERLIN. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  at  Washington,  requires  a report 
each  year  of  the  number  of  colored  students  in  the  institution.  The  fol- 
lowing report  covers  the  year  1902-03 : 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

The  College  

10 

8 

18 

The  Academy  

8 

13 

21 

The  Theological  Seminary  

1 

0 

1 

The  Conservatory  

2 

11 

13 

Drawing  and  Painting  

1 

0 

1 

22 

32 

53 

Colored  students  formed  3^  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 


Analysis  of  College  Enrollment. 


1902-03. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  who  studied  in  the 
College  Department  in  former  years,  as  well  as  those  who  entered  the 
College  Department  for  the  first  time : 


In  College  Department,  last  year 

In  College  Department,  in  former  years 

In  Academy  Department,  last  year 

In  Academy  Department,  in  former  years 

In  Theological  Seminary  Department,  last  year. 

In  Conservatory  Department,  last  year 

New  Students,  never  before  enrolled  in  Oberlin. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

of 

P«r  c. 
Whole 
No. 

156 

163 

319 

55.2 

11 

17 

28 

4.8 

31 

36 

67 

11.6 

2 

0 

2 

.3 

1 

0 

1 

.2 

9 

3 

3 

.5 

66 

92 

158 

27.4 

267 

311 

578 

100. 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  231  students,  represent- 
ing 40  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment,  were  new  students  in  the  College 
department,  while  60  per  cent,  of  the  students  had  studied  in  the  College 
either  during  the  preceding  year  or  previously.  The  percentages  shown 
above  do  not  vary  appreciably  from  the  corresponding  figures  for  1901-02. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  156  men  and  163  women  who  had 
been  in  the  College  department  during  the  year  1901-02  returned  for  the 
year  1902-03.  The  report  for  1901-02  shows  that  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  College  department  for  that  year  was  242  men  and  256  women.  Of  this 
number  40  men  and  40  women  completed  the  courses  required  for  gradua- 
tion. From  this  it  appears  that  46  men  and  53  women  who  were  enrolled 
in  the  College  department  in  1901-02  did  not  return  to  complete  their  college 
work.  There  are  losses  of  this  character  in  every  college,  but  the  net  loss 
of  99  students  out  of  a possible  total  of  418  seems  to  me  to  be  so  large  as 
to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I do  not  believe  that  this  loss  of 
23  6-10  per  cent,  is  larger  than  has  been  experienced  in  Oberlin  College  in 
former  years.  It  may  not  be  even  as  large  as  former  losses,  but  it  is  larger 
than  is  desirable.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  our  while  to  find  out  what 
the  most  important  reasons  are  for  the  failure  of  our  students  to  return  to 
complete  our  courses.  From  my  experience  in  this  office  during  the  last 
five  years,  I should  say  that  the  two  reasons  most  commonly  given  for  the 
failure  of  our  students  to  return  are  (1)  the  desire  to  take  technical  courses 
not  offered  in  Oberlin,  and  (2)  the  inability  of  the  students  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses necessary  for  college  work.  To  these  two  may  be  added  a third 
reason,  a reason  which  seems  to  me  to  grow  more  in  weight  each  year,  viz. ; 
dissatisfaction  with  the  inadequate  social  life  of  the  men  of  this  institution. 
It  should  be  added  that  many  of  those  who  drop  their  college  work  because 
of  lack  of  money  find  it  possible  later  to  resume  their  college  work  here. 
Twenty-eight  students  returned  during  the  year  1902-03  who  had  previously 
studied  in  the  College  department  and  had  dropped  out  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

It  is  my  plan  to  write  to  all  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  College 
department  during  the  year  1902-03  who  have  not  returned  this  fall,  asking 
for  statements  of  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  them.  The  answers 
to  these  inquiries  will  be  tabulated,  and  the  results  will  be  presented  to  the 
Trustees  in  my  next  report. 
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Classification  of  New  Students. 


The  231 

new  students  who  were 

admitted  to  the  College  department 

were  classed 

as  follows : 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Admitted  as  Post-graduates 

0 

1 

1 

u 

“ Seniors  

4 

2 

6 

U 

“ Juniors  

3 

6 

9 

U 

“ Sophomores  

6 

8 

14 

ii 

“ Freshmen  

78 

90 

168 

ii 

“ Specials  

9 

24 

33 

100 

131 

231 

In  addition  to  the  168  new  Freshmen  shown  in  the  preceding  table, 
I there  were  8 others  whose  names  were  listed  in  the  Freshman  Class,  who 
! were  Freshmen  the  year  before,  and  failed  to  advance  to  the  Sophomore 
3 Class.  The  total  number  of  all  Freshmen  as  shown  in  the  catalogue  was 
^ l'^6. 

I Thirty  new  students  were  admitted  to  higher  rank  than  that  of  Fresh- 
1 man.  Twenty-three  of  these  came  from  the  following  colleges  and  uni- 
versities : 

Albany  Normal  School,  N.  Y. 
i Berea  College,  Ky. 

• Bethel  College,  Kans. 

Butler  University,--Ind. 

Carleton  College,  Minn. 

Central  College,  Ind. 

■ Denison  University,  Ohio. 

Findlay  College,  Ohio. 

Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute,  111. 

Indiana  University,  Ind. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Mass. 

Ohio  State  University,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Ohio. 

Pomona  College,  Cal. 

Syracuse  University,  N,  Y. 

Union  Christian  College,  Ind. 

University  of  Chicago,  111. 

University  of  Michigan,  Mich. 

Western  Reserve  College  for  Women,  Ohio. 

Westminster  College,  Pa. 

Wittenberg  College,  Ohio. 

Yankton  College,  S.  D. 
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Three  students  who  were  enrolled  the  previous  year  in  Oberlin  Acad- 
emy were  able  to  enter  as  Sophomores.  It  frequently  happens  that  students 
who  do  not  present  credits  enough  to  secure  the  Freshman  classification 
are  ranked  as  Academy  students  with  advanced  credits,  and  by  doing  extra 
work  for  a year  are  able  the  next  year  to  secure  the  classification  of 
Sophomores  with  conditions.  Especially  is  this  possible  where  the  student 
remains  in  Oberlin  for  work  in  the  Oberlin  Summer  School. 

One  student,  from  the  Rayen  High  School,  of  Youngstown,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  Sophomore  by  reason  of  an  extra  amount  of  pre- 
paratory work  done  in  a five-year  high  school  course. 

Two  students  who  had  studied  in  Oberlin  Academy  in  former  years 
were  able  to  secure  advanced  rank  because  of  further  study  in  normal 
schools.  One  man  secured  rank  as  a Junior  who  had  completed  the  course 
in  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 

The  New  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  College  Department 

With  reference  to  the  new  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College 
Department  which  took  effect  in  the  fall  of  1901,  the  experience  of  another 
year  confirms  the  belief  that  these  requirements  are  working  satisfactorily. 

There  were  231  new  students  admitted  to  the  College  Department  dur- 
ing the  year  1902-03.  Of  this  number  30  were  admitted  to  advanced  stand- 
ing, leaving  201  who  received  classification  as  Freshmen  or  College  Specials. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  admission  papers  in  the  Chapel  fire,  I have  not 
been  able  to  study  the  entrance  credits  of  the  33  students  admitted  as 
“Special  students,”  nor  of  4 of  the  students  admitted  as  Freshmen  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  College  for  only  a portion  of  the  fall  semester.  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  credits  of  the  remaining  164  new  students  who 
were  admitted  to  the  classification  of  Freshmen  in  September,  1902.  It 
has  not  seemed  wise,  however,  to  present  the  results  of  this  study  in  as 
much  detail  as  w'^as  given  in  the  report  for  last  year.  Some  of  the  items 
which  are  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs  may  be  worthy  of  note. 

Amount  of  Entrance  Credits  of  the  Freshmen. 

The  table  of  percentages  which  follows  shows  roughly,  (1)  students 
who  were  conditioned  at  entrance,  (2)  the  students  who  exactly  met  the 
admission  requirements,  and  (3)  the  students  who  entered  with  more 
than  15  units  of  credit.  A “unit”  of  work  for  entrance  comprises  four 
recitation  hours  a week  for  one  year,  and  five  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 
each  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent. 

1902-03  1901-02 

57  students  presented  between  14  and  15  units. ..  .34.7%  32.3% 

28  “ “ 15  units  17.1“  18.4“ 

38  “ “ between  15  and  16  units. ..  .23.2  “ 17.9“ 

41  “ “ more  than  16  units 25.  “ 31.4“ 

100  100 


164 


90 
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I Subjects  Presented  by  Freshmen. 

■ History.  Only  four  students  failed  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement 
J of  one  unit  in  the  subject  of  history.  Such  students  are  required  to  elect 
j work  in  history  in  the  College  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Forty-four  stu- 
ff dents  presented  the  minimum,  one  unit,  and  the  remaining  116  students  pre- 
II  sented  more  than  one  unit.  Of  these  11  presented  three  units. 

Mathematics.  The  full  requirement  of  three  units  was  presented  by  130 
t out  of  164  candidates.  Of  the  34  students  who  were  admitted  with  condi- 
( tions  in  mathematics,  26  were  conditioned  a half  unit  in  either  Algebra  or 
t Geometry,  and  8 were  conditioned  a full  unit  in  these  subjects.  Conditions 
I in  mathematics  are  made  up  by  enrollment  in  classes  in  Oberlin  Academy. 
l|  Of  the  55  students  who  entered  the  College  from  Oberlin  Academy,  22  had 
1 anticipated  the  subject  of  Freshman  mathematics  by  electing  it  while  en- 
I rolled  in  the  Academy  department. 

Latin.  The  minimum  requirement  is  two  units.  Three  students  pre- 

I sented  no  Latin,  and  five  others  presented  less  than  the  minimum.  Ten 
students  presented  two  units.  The  preference  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission is  that  students  should  present  four  units  in  the  subject  of  Latin, 
and  82  students  (exactly  50  per  cent.)  presented  this  amount  of  Latin. 
Where  students  present  less  than  two  units  of  Latin  they  are  required  to 
elect  work  in  Oberlin  Academy  to  meet  this  minimum.  Where  the  student 
presents  more  than  two  units,  but  less  than  four  units,  the  Commitee 
urges,  but  does  not  require,  the  election  of  Academy  courses  in  Latin. 

Greek.  Greek  is  optional  and  the  number  of  applicants  who  present 
Greek  is  small,  being  63  out  of  164,  38  2-10  per  cent.,  a slight  gain  over  last 
year.  The  gain  comes  largely  from  that  portion  of  the  Freshmen  who  enter 
from  Oberlin  Academy.  Only  28  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  entered 
from  outside  schools  presented  Greek. 

German.  German  is  optional.  Some  German  was  presented  by  104  of 
I the  candidates,  the  per  cent,  being  63.4  per  cent. 

French.  French  is  optional.  It  was  presented  by  only  29  of  the  164 
applicants. 

Science.  The  minimum  requirement  in  science  is  one  unit.  It  is 
} recommended  that  applicants  present  at  least  one  science  course  which  has 
I covered  a complete  year,  submitting  satisfactory  laboratory  books,  but  we 
: still  allow  credit  for  term  courses  and  half-year  courses.  All  of  the  candi- 
I dates  presented  some  work  in  Science,  although  there  were  four  who  did 
I not  present  as  much  as  one  unit.  These  students  are  required  to  elect 
I science  work,  either  in  the  College  or  in  the  Academy,  sufficient  to  balance 
i 
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the  entrance  deficiency.  There  were  28  students  who  presented  the  mini- 
mum of  one  unit.  Two  units  were  presented  by  38  students.  The  whole 
amount  of  Science  presented  for  admission  is  increasing  and  the  quality  of 
the  work  is  better  each  year. 

English.  More  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  applicants,  153  out  of  164,  met 
the  full  requirement  for  three  units  in  the  subject  of  English.  Of  this 
number  nine  students  received  credits  slightly  in  excess  of  three  units,  in 
consideration  of  unusually  good  preparatory  work  in  which  the  study  of 
English  covered  four  full  years.  Eight  applicants  were  admitted  with  one- 
half  unit  of  deficiency,  and  three  received  conditions  of  a full  unit. 

The  Committee  on  Admission. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  has  been  somewhat  perplexed  with  ref- 
erence to  credits  due  to  students  whose  work  has  seemed  to  aggregate 
more  than  the  requirement  of  15  units.  In  many  cases  additional  subjects 
have  been  carried  by  high  school  students  and  the  certificates  have  seemed 
to  merit  considerable  extra  credit.  There  is  the  opposing  consideration, 
however,  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  subjects  carried  in  the  high 
school  the  student  probably  diminished  the  amount  of  worthy  work  in  each 
subject.  In  the  case  of  one  student  who  enrolled  in  Oberlin  in  the  fall  of 
1901,  the  certificate  seemed  to  justify  credits  aggregating  18j4  units,  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  applicant  classification  as  a Sophomore.  The  work  of 
this  particular  student  has  not  been  such  as  to  confirm  the  Committee  in 
the  wisdom  of  its  action.  It  seemed  wise  therefore  to  pass  the  following 
vote,  that  “from  and  after  September,  1903,  not  more  than  16  units  of  ad- 
mission credits  will  be  granted  to  any  student  whose  high  school  work  has 
covered  only  four  years  in  time.”  If  the  student  has  taken  a fifth  or  post- 
graduate year  in  the  high  school,  this  rule  will  not  prevent  the  Committee 
from  granting  such  additional  credits  as  are  due.  There  is  also  this  under- 
standing with  reference  to  the  new  rule,  that  if  the  student  thinks  more 
credit  should  be  allowed  than  16  units  he  has  the  privilege  of  taking  ex- 
aminations for  extra  credits.  Under  the  new  rule,  the  excess  of  one  unit 
is  credited  as  equivalent  to  six  semester  hours  of  College  credit,  thereby 
giving  the  student  a slight  margin  after  coming  into  the  College  depart- 
ment, but  not  presenting  to  him  so  much  College  credit  as  to  cause  him 
to  try  to  graduate  in  three  years  or  in  three  years  and  a half. 
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The  Freshman  Electives. 


Beginning  with  the  year  1901-02  a new  vote  went  into  effect  con- 
it I cerning  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year.  Mathematics,  English  Composi- 
1;  tion,  and  Bible,  aggregating  7 hours,  were  continued  as  absolute  require- 
l|i  ments,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  was  to  be  chosen  from  a limited 
(|1  group  of  subjects  known  as  Freshman  electives.  The  Freshmen  were  asked 

i'l  to  elect  two  of  the  follo<wing  subjects — Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  and 
!|  Biological  Science.  . The  science  could  be  either  Zoology  or  Botany.  No 
! student  was  allowed  to  elect  both  beginning  German  and  beginning  French. 

The  results  of  the  elections  of  152  of  the  Freshmen,  during  the  first 
i semester  of  1902-03,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  to  which  are  also 
i added  for  reference  the  elections  of  149  students  last  year : 

I 


1902-03. 

1901-02. 

Freshmen  Latin  and  bemnnine'  German 

8 
O O 

10 

23 

a u 

advanced  “ 

U <( 

beginning  French 

a a 

advanced  “ 

1 z 
A 

3 

5 

A 

a a 

beginning  Greek  

a a 

advanced  “ 

4 

14 

0 

26 

a a 

Science  

Academv  Latin  and  besrinnine-  German 

3 

3 

a a 

advanced  “ 

4 
13 

5 
5 

2 

6 

a a 

beginning  French 

a a 

advanced  “ 

0 

a a 

advanced  Greek  

3 

a a 

Science  

3 

5 

Advanced  Greek  and  beerinniner  German 

3 

I 

a a 

advanced  “ 

2 

0 

I 

a u 

beginning  French 

0 

K « 

advanced  “ 

o 

I 

Advanced  German  and  beeinniner  French 

I 

IT 

2 

Q 

a a 

advanced  “ 

0 

« « 

Science  

3 

4 

a a 

beginning  Greek  

13 

17 

Beginning  German 

and  advanced  French 

I 

0 

(C  (( 

Science  

o 

2 

“ French 

and  Science 

9 

5 

Advanced  “ 

5 

10 

Beginning  Greek  and  Science 

4 

0 

Irregular,  not  considered  in  this  studv 

1 
T O 

0 

16 

164 

165 
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It  will  be  seen  that  102  students  elected  Latin,  67  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared to  62  per  cent,  last  year. 

The  least  desirable  combinations  in  the  above  table  are  those  which 
combine  beginning  courses  in  German,  French,  and  Greek,  with  electives  in 
Science — least  desirable  because  they  involve  dropping  the  language  or 
languages  which  the  student  presented  for  admission  credits.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  College  officers  is  uniformly  for  the  continuance  in  Col- 
lege of  subjects  presented  for  entrance.  There  were  15  students  who 
elected  these  least  desirable  combinations,  but  seven  of  this  number  pre- 
sented only  one  language  (Latin)  for  admission,  and  dropped  it  to  take  up 
modern  language  work. 

Ninety-two  students  presented  two  languages  for  entrance.  Of  this 
number,  42  elected  the  same  languages ; 31  dropped  one  of  the  original 
languages  to  take  up  a third ; 14  dropped  one  of  the  languages  to  take  work 
in  Sciences ; and  5 dropped  both  languages,  electing  in  their  place  a third 
language  and  a course  in  Science.  Thirty-four  students  presented  three 
languages,  and  of  this  number  23  continued  two  of  them;  7 continued  one 
of  the  languages  and  elected  Science;  2 continued  one  of  the  languages 
and  elected  the  fourth  language;  and  three  droppd  all  three  languages 
presented  for  entrance  and  elected  the  fourth  language  and  Science. 

Two  students  presented  four  languages  for  admission  to  the  College, 
and  elected  two  of  them  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Statistics  of  Instruction  in  the  College  Department,  Year  of  1902-03. 

As  used  in  the  following  table,  an  “Instruction  Unit”  means  the  in- 
struction furnished  to  one  student  in  which  recitations  are  held  once  a 
week  for  one  semester — in  other  words,  an  “Instruction  Unit”  repre- 
sents one  student  in  a one-hour  course  for  one  semester.  To  illus- 
trate— a five-hour  course  in  Political  Economy  enrolling  55  students  is 
here  counted  as  representing  275  instruction  units ; a three-hour  course  in 
Surveying,  enrolling  10  students,  represents  30  instruction  units.  The  table 
which  follows  shows  the  instruction  furnished  during  the  year  1902-03,  and 
I have  added  for  comparison  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding  years. 
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Departments. 

Total  Classes  I 

or  Sections.  I 

Hours  of  Teach- 
ers’ Time. 

Students. 

• Total  Instruc- 
tion Units,  ' 

1902-03.  i ' 

1 

Total  Instruc- 
tion Units, 
1901-02.  i 

Total  Instruc- 
tion Units, 
1900-01. 

Total  Instruc- 
tion Units, 
1899-1900. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Anatomy 

I 

9 

4 

8 

12 

36 

24 

0 

0 

Astronomy 

2 

4 

II 

2 

13 

27 

48 

36 

116 

Bible,  Theol.  and  Evidences.. 

5 

II 

155 

216 

371 

757 

679 

338 

589 

Bibliography 

3 

6 

9 

25 

34 

68 

14 

92 

0 

Botany 

7 

6i 

28 

38 

66 

172 

187 

381 

383 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy... 

8 

85 

149 

99 

248 

1212 

960 

533 

413 

Classical  Archaeology 

2 

3 

10 

62 

72 

108 

179 

290 

323 

Economics  and  Sociology 

9 

24 

177 

70 

247 

696 

650 

621 

795 

English  Composition 

i8 

24 

374 

475 

849 

1241 

848 

691 

1172 

English  Literature 

lO 

26 

160 

409 

569 

1434 

1241 

934 

1 ^ 

French 

i8 

42 

98 

230 

328 

866 

902 

839 

733 

Geology 

3 

12 

20 

29 

49 

167 

178 

160 

103 

German 

i8 

54 

157 

223 

380 

1208 

1082 

880 

791 

Greek 

8 

26 

54 

72 

126 

425 

477 

573 

705 

History 

i6 

40 

255 

308 

563 

1523 

1419 

1242 

587 

Italian 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Latin 

17 

51 

125 

297 

422 

1276 

1058 

1105 

lOII 

Mathematics 

20 

68 

297 

193 

490 

1798 

1715 

1393 

II7I 

Oratory 

7 

18 

97 

25 

122 

323 

432 

305 

295 

Philosophy  and  Pedagogy 

II 

37 

200 

203 

403 

1340 

1042 

984 

979 

Physical  Training  (for  credit) 

lO 

36 

148 

175 

323 

323 

0 

0 

0 

Physics 

8 

24 

44 

4 

48 

418 

335 

327 

250 

Physiology 

I 

5 

8 

17 

25 

125 

130 

0 

272 

Spanish 

I 

4 

6 

3 

9 

36 

0 

0 

17 

Zoology 

8 

65 

93 

84 

177 

598 

514 

227 

291 

Totals 

2II 

735 

2679 

3267 

5946 

16177 

14114 

11961 

10996 

The  column  marked  “number  of  teaching  hours”  includes  all  the  time 
spent  by  the  teachers,  whether  in  class  room  recitations  or  in  laboratory 
instruction. 

In  the  two  semesters  of  1902-03,  there  were  211  classes.  The  total 
enrollment  of  students  in  these  classes  was  5,946,  the  average  being  slightly 
more  than  28.  The  corresponding  figure  for  1901-02  was  25. 

A gain  of  nearly  15  per  cent,  in  the  total  amount  of  instruction  fur- 
nished by  the  College  was  to  be  expected,  corresponding  to  the  gain  of  that 
amount  in  the  enrollment  of  the  College  department.  In  some  departments, 
however,  there  have  been  increases  far  in  excess  of  the  normal  15  per  cent. 
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above  mentioned.  The  greatest  increases  in  the  amount  of  instruction  fur- 
nished were  as  follows : 


English  Composition pgr  gent. 

Philosophy  and  Pedagogy  29  “ 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  26  “ 

Physics  25  “ 

Latin  20  “ 

Zoology  a 

English  Literature  “ 


The  amount  of  instruction  furnished  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  Ger- 
man, Bible  and  Theology,  History,  and  Mathematics  showed  slight  gains 
over  last  year.  There  were  slight  losses  in  Botany,  French,  Geology,  and 
Greek,  and  decided  losses  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  in  Oratory. 

In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures  of  three  years  ago  (1899- 
1900)  there  are  the  following  striking  increases  in  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion furnished : 


In  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  a gain  of 193 

In  History,  a gain  of 177 

In  English  Composition  and  Literature,  a gain  of.  ..  .128 

In  Zoology,  a gain  of 105 

In  Physics,  a gain  of 67 

In  Mathematics,  a gain  of 54 

In  German,  a gain  of 53 


per  cent. 
(( 

(( 

£( 

U 

£i 


The  gain  in  enrollment  of  students  in  the  College  department  during 
the  same  period  of  three  years  was  38  6-10  per  cent. 


Instruction  Given  in  Oberlin  Academy,  Year  1902-03. 

The  instruction  furnished  in  Oberlin  Academy  during  the  year  1902-03 
is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  The  Academy  is  still  on  the  term  plan 
and  the  table  is  figured  accordingly.  An  Academy  instruction  unit  means 
the  instruction  furnished  to  one  student  in  a one-hour  course  for  one  term. 
It  represents  two-thirds  of  a College  instruction  unit. 

The  total  number  of  different  classes  taught  in  the  Academy  during  the 
year  was  149,  and  the  enrollment  in  them  was  3,407,  an  average  of  23  to 
each  class. 

There  was  a large  increase  in  English,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 
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I There  was  a slight  decrease  in  German  and  History,  and  a considerable 
J decrease  in  Greek. 

i 


Number  of 
Classes. 

Number  of 
Teaching 
Hours. 

Students. 

Academy 

Instruction 

Units. 

1902-03. 

Academy 

Inst-uction 

Units. 

1901-02. 

Women. 

Men. 

Total. 

Bible 

14 

14 

317 

256 

573 

573 

570 

English 

29 

II2 

395 

393 

788 

3022 

2309 

French  

II 

55 

36 

140 

176 

840 

545 

German 

8 

40 

115 

149 

264 

1320 

1460 

Greek 

8 

40 

no 

47 

157 

785 

1045 

History 

6 

24 

33 

51 

84 

336 

376 

Latin 

30 

145 

321 

309 

630 

3040 

2520 

Mathematics 

25 

102 

345 

213 

558 

2012 

1380 

Oratory 

3 

6 

31 

27 

58 

II6 

91 

Science  (Physics) 

15 

69 

79 

40 

119 

476 

184 

Totals 

149 

607 

1782 

1625 

3407 

12520 

10480 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  M.  JONES. 


Report  of  the  Librarian. 


To  the  President: 

Sir:  I hereby  submit  the  report  from  the  library  for  the  year 

1902-03. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  library  possessed  54,785  bound 
volumes  and  33,878  unbound  volumes,  a total  of  88,663.  During  the 
year  3,833  bound  volumes  were  accessioned,  and  1,292  unbound  vol- 
umes were  catalogued  without  accessioning,  making  the  total  Septem- 
ber I,  1903,  58,618  bound  volumes,  and  35,170  unbound  volumes,  a total 
of  93788. 

While  the  number  of  bound  volumes  added  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  average  for  the  past  three  years,  it  is  above  the  number  which 
had  been  added  in  any  year  previous  to  that  time.  The  following 
table  shows  the  addition  of  bound  volumes  by  college  years  since 

1893-94: 


1893-94 

........3752 

1898-99 

1,143 

1894-95 

2,593 

18^-1900 

4,002 

1895-96 

2,083 

1900-01 

4,689 

1896-97 

1,924 

1901-02 

5,391 

1897-98 

2,313 

1902-03 

3,833 

Besides  the  accessioned  and  catalogued  volumes  and  pamphlets  given 
above,  the  library  has  many  collections  not  yet  entered  on  our  rec- 
ords, or  in  any  way  catalogued.  To  get  a more  complete  statement 
of  the  extent  of  the  collections  possessed  by  the  library,  the  following 
table  is  given : 


CONDITION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  SEPTEMBER  I,  I9O3. 


Bound 

Volumes. 


Accessioned  and  catalogued 58,618 

Waiting,  not  yet  accessioned  or  catalogued. . 1,750 

Volumes  of  newspapers,  temporary  bindings  

Maps  and  charts  


Unbound 

Volumes. 

35770 

18,000 

1,200 

2,500 


T otal. 

93788 

19750 

1,200 

2,500 


Total 60,368  56,870  117738 

Even  this  considerable  total  of  117,238  does  not  indicate  the 
sum  of  the  individual  items  which  the  library  possesses,  for  there 
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are  coins,  medsls,  paper  money,  broadsides,  photographs,  manuscripts, 
and  the  like,  which  have  never  been  counted,  together  with  a collec- 
tion of  more  than  25,000  duplicate  volumes,  pamphlets,  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  Probably  more  than  150,000  individual  articles  are 
in  charge  of  the  library  staff. 

ADDITIONS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  3,833  volumes  added  during  the  year  came  from  the  following 
sources : 

By  purchase 1,013  volumes 

By  gift  and  exchange 2,820 

The  largest  and  most  important  addition  of  the  year,  referred  to 
briefly  in  my  last  Annual  Report,  was  the  gift  of  more  than  1,000 
volumes  from  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer, 
of  Harvard  Divinity  School,  presented  in  behalf  of  his  family  by  Miss 
Grace  C.  Thayer,  Cambridge,  Mass.  This  gift  was  one  of  very  great 
value  and,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  books  were  the  older  and 
less  easily  obtainable  works,  it  supplemented  our  library  in  a very 
unusual  way,  filling  out  the  gaps  in  the  older  'literature,  both  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  classical  Greek. 

From  E.  A.  West,  of  Chicago,  a member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  library,  came  gifts  of  money  to  enable  the  library  to 
purchase  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography”  in  56  volumes  and 
to  continue  the  “New  International  Encyclopaedia”  as  the  volumes 
appear.  The  limited  resources  of  the  library  do  not  permit  the  addi- 
tion of  expensive  sets  from  our  current  income.  We  could  have  pos- 
sessed this  set  in  no  other  way.  The  departments  of  English  History 
and  English  Literature  are  materially  strengthened  by  this  gift. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Mastick,  through  Professor  F.  F.  Jewett,  presented  the 
library  with  a gift  of  money  which  enabled  it  to  purchase  a set  of 
“Liebigs  Annalen  der  Chemie”  from  the  current  volume  (312)  as  far 
back  as  volume  187.  This  set,  which,  after  having  been  catalogued, 
was  placed  in  the  department  library  in  the  Severance  Chemical 
Laboratory,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  that  department. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  presented  a sum  of 
money  with  which  it  was  possible  to  purchase  a complete  set  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics”  from  the  beginning  to  date. 
This  gift  was  made  through  Professor  Anderegg. 

Mr.  Irving  W.  Metcalf,  a trustee  of  the  College,  gave  $100  for  the 
purchase  of  needed  reference  books,  with  which,  in  addition  to  other 
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volumes,  the  eleven  volumes  of  the  “Supplement  to  the  Ninth  Edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  have  been  purchased. 

In  addition  to  these  gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books 
there  are  gifts  of  books  which  should  be  specially  mentioned.  From 
Miss  Fanny  N.  Burnell,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  we  received  a collection 
of  some  100  volumes  on  books  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  together  with 
a large  and  interesting  collection  of  plates  and  illustrations  intended 
to  illustrate  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  This  gift,  with  a 
portrait  of  her  father,  Levi  Burnell,  which  is  later  to  be  sent,  she 
wishes  kept  as  a memorial  of  her  father  who  for  many  years  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  College. 

Mrs.  Emma  F.  Burroughs  gave  us  another  large  selection  from 
the  library  of  the  late  Professor  George  S.  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  con- 
taining many  valuable  volumes. 

Other  donors  who  should  be  specially  mentioned  are:  Dr.  Wil- 

liam C.  Bunce,  who  presented  a large  number  of  medical  works  and 
periodicals.  Dr.  L.  B.  Sperry,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Crafts,  and  the  heirs  of 
Dr.  Dudley  Allen. 

Among  the  additions  for  the  year  are  a large  number  of  vol- 
umes, chiefly  periodicals,  which  have  been  secured  by  exchanging 
duplicates  with  other  libraries.  Among  the  libraries  with  which 
exchanges  have  thus  been  made  should  be  mentioned  the 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 

Library  of  Congress, 

United  States  Documents  Office, 

Libraries  of  Bowdoin  College,  Colgate  University,  the  University 
of  Wooster,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 

Massachusetts  State  Library. 

Through  the  gifts  of  the  past  year  and  through  these  exchanges 
very  valuable  additions  to  the  library  in  the  literature  of  a past 
generation  have  been  secured.  The  gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
books  of  current  importance  have  done  much  to  provide  some  of  the 
more  extended  sets  in  which  the  library  is  deficient.  The  appropria- 
tion by  the  trustees  of  $i,oop  to  be  distributed  among  the  depart- 
ments having  most  crying  demands  was  distributed  by  the  library 
Committee  among  the  various  departments  in  sums  ranging  from 
$25.00  to  $250.00  for  a department.  The  expenditure  of  this  money 
has  brought  relief  from  some  of  the  most  pressing  demands,  but  it  is 
evident  that  no  temporary  appropriation  will  at  all  meet  the  needs 
which  are  felt  on  every  hand.  I trust  that  the  appropriation  of  $1,000, 
which  has  been  made  for  a second  year,  will  become  a permanent 
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I I appropriation  and  that,  if  the  finances  of  the  College  will  warrant  it, 
the  appropriation  may  be  made  $2,000  for  the  coming  year.  Books 
■ are  the  sources  from  which  not  only  the  wants  of  the  classes  are  to  be 
I supplied,  but  in  which  also  the  professors  find  the  material  for  their 

I own  investigation.  In  order  to  meet  this  latter  need,  a much  greater 

, I expenditure  is  necessary. 

As  I said  in  my  last  report  we  can  not  be  thought  to  be  doing 
ri  even  the  minimum  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  class 
■I  work  until  there  is  available  at  least  $50  a year  for  every  department 
:i  of  instruction  in  the  College  and  in  the  Seminary.  To  reach  this 
minimum  would  require  an  appropriation  by  the  trustees  of  at  least 
1)  $2,000  annually  in  addition  to  the  income  from  the  Tibrary  Endow- 

I!  ment.  I trust  that  it  will  soon  be  possible  for  this  sum  to  be  appro- 
i priated  and  that  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teaching  force  the 
I maximum  amount  named  in  my  report,  namely,  $5,000,  can  be  appro- 
i priated  before  many  years. 

WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

During  the  year  the  library  was  open  305  days.  The  average  daily 
i attendance  during  the  school  year  was  about  350;  during  the  summer 

! school,  about  60.  The  total  number  of  readers  for  the  year  was  81,486. 

‘ The  number  of  books  drawn  for  home  use  was  16,156.  The  total  num- 
I bers  of  persons  drawing  books  for  home  use  during  the  year  was 
1,081. 

The  cataloguing  department  catalogued  5,815  volumes  and  1,294 
pamphlets.  This  required  the  preparation  of  12,440  new  cards.  In 
addition,  2,121  cards  were  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  catalogue 
in  order  to  have  additions  entered  on  the  card.  The  work  of  the 
Library  Club  led  to  the  revision  of  the  headings  of  many  cards,  974 
being  withdrawn  from  the  catalogue  for  such  revision.  The  demands 
made  upon  the  library  staff  are  continually  increasing  and  there  is 
need  of  more  money  for  administration.  The  sums  now  available  for 
this  purpose  will  permit  little,  if  any,  enlargement.  I trust  that  it 
may  be  possible  another  year  to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  by  me 
last  year  to  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Trustees  and  appoint  a 
competent  reference  librarian.  Now  that  the  library  is  open  during 
the  evening  hours,  as  well  as  through  the  day,  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible for  the  librarian  to  do  all  the  work  which  should  be  done 
in  helping  students.  The  demands  of  administration  and  the  demands 
outside  the  library  upon  his  time  are  too  great  to  make  it  possible. 

Although  not  strictly  coming  into  this  report  I am  glad  to  say 
that,  beginning  with  the  current  school  year,  the  library  is  open  in  the 
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evening  from  6 to  9:30.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  tell  the  use  which 
will  be  made  of  the  library,  but  already  it  is  apparent  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  library  in  the  evening  is  extremely  convenient  for  many 
students.  From  80  to  100  persons  can  be  regularly  expected  each 
evening  and,  as  the  experiment  progresses,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be 
many  more  who  will  make  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening 
hours. 

MORE  ROOM  REQUIRED. 

I have  spoken  at  length  in  previous  reports  concerning  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  library.  It  has  not  seemed  possible  to  add 
any  shelving  during  the  year  just  past,  and  our  shelves,  already  ex- 
ceedingly full,  have  been  brought  into  a very  congested  condition  by 
the  attempt  to  incorporate  the  additions  of  the  year.  All  the  dupli- 
cates of  the  library  have  now  been  removed  from  the  building  and 
it  will  be  necessary  during  the  present  year  to  begin  the  removal 
of  books  from  our  regular  collections  and  to  store  them  in  some  less 
accessible  building  outside.  Of  course  in  a library  of  our  size  many 
volumes  and  sets  can  be  removed  for  which  there  is  very  unfrequent 
call.  They  should,  however,  be  housed  in  some  building  where  there 
is  little  danger  of  fire  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  such 
building  available.  Should  no  relief  come  through  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  President  to  secure  relief  from  this  situation,  I 
hope  the  trustees  will  seriously  consider  the  suggestion  in  my  last 
report  as  to  the  advisability  of  constructing  a fire-proof  stack  at  the 
north  side  of  the  present  library  building.  Such  a stack  would  give 
great  relief  to  both  Professor  Wright  and  myself  and  would  make  it 
possible  to  continue  the  use  of  the  present  building  with  comparative 
satisfaction. 

THE  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

The  Library  Club,  as  explained  in  previous  reports,  includes  all 
the  members  of  the  staff  and  meets  for  an  hour  each  week.  The  work 
of  the  year  has  been  largely  the  revision  of  the  card  catalogue.  We 
have  been  giving  especial  attention  during  the  year  to  the  revision 
of  the  author  entries  for  State  Documents  and  have  been  endeavoring 
to  introduce  the  inverted  headings  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
catalogue  section  of  the  American  Library  Association.  For  some 
two  years  we  have  been  trying  the  inverted  headings  in  the  entries 
for  United  States  documents  and  have  now  introduced  them  for  many 
of  the  leading  states.  The  opinion  of  the  staff  as  to  their  use  is  some- 
what divided  and  so  far  it  appears  that  about  as  many  problems,  both 
to  the  library  staff  and  to  the  user,  have  arisen  when  the  new  heading 
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has  been  used  as  under  the  old  system.  We  shall,  however,  accept 
the  decision  reached  by  the  catalogue  section  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  adjust  ourselves  to  it. 

The  advisability  of  using  the  printed  cards  now  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  also  been  discussed  by  the  Club.  Inasmuch 
as  our  catalogue,  now  containing  some  350,000  cards,  has  been  made 
upon  the  32  or  index  size  of  card,  while  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
are  printed  only  in  the  33  or  postal  size,  the  adoption  of  these  cards 
would  compel  us  to  trim  down  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  to  the  32 
size  before  adding,  or  necessitate  the  reconstruction  of  our  catalogue 
in  the  33  size.  Experiments  in  cutting  down  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards  to  our  size  have  shown  that  in  very  many  cases  some  important 
bibliographical  detail  would  be  lost.  On  the  whole  it  has  seemed 
wisest  to  us  to  continue  as  we  are  until  such  time  as  the  resources 
of  the  College  will  justify  re-cataloguing  on  the  33  size.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Library  of  Congress  expects  to  be  prepared  to  furnish  at  any  time 
any  card  which  it  has  ever  printed,  the  matter  can  be  taken  up  in 
later  years  and  successfully  carried  through  to  completion. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  library  our  work  is  car- 
ried on  under  increasing  difficulties  and  is  in  many  respects  unsatis- 
factory to  us.  Relief  is  urgently  needed,  either  in  the  form  of  an 
addition  to  the  present  building,  or,  if  it  can  be  brought  about,  through 
the  erection  of  a library  building  more  commodious  and  more  adapted 
to  the  demands  which  are  now  made  upon  the  library. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AZARIAH  S.  ROOT,  Librarian. 
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Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Women’s 

Department. 

To  the  President : 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  a report  on  the  Women’s  De- 

partment for  the  Academic  year  1902-03. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  show  the  following  enrollment: 

College  311 

Academy  155 

Conservatory  462 

Art  II 

Summer  School 14 

Total  953 

The  increase  in  numbers,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  has  made  the  need  of  additional  dormitories  more  imper- 
ative than  ever  before.  Practically  all  the  rentable  houses  in  town, 
which  are  large  enough  to  be  run  profitably  as  private  boarding 
houses,  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose.  Several  competent  matrons, 
who  desired  to  open  new  boarding  homes  this  fall  and  so  help 
meet  our  pressing  needs,  could  find  no  buildings  available  in  town. 
The  first  result  of  this  extra  demand  has  been  overcrowding.  In- 
spection is  already  revealing  a state  "of  affairs  for  which  our  only 
remedy,  since  we  have  no  adequate  accommodations  to  offer  in  ex- 
change, must  soon  be  a refusal  to  receive  students  for  whom  we  cannot 
properly  care.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  also  brought 
as  a second  result,  a decided  increase  in  prices.  In  some  instances, 
our  women  are  paying  first  class  prices  for  second  class  accommodations. 

To  state  the  problem  yet  more  concretely — there  are  enrolled  here 
in  Oberlin  as  large  a number  as  in  most  of  the  great  women’s 
colleges.  If  we  exclude  from  consideration  all  who  live  with  their 
parents,  and  all  day  students  from  out  of  town,  there  still  remain 
more  than  six  hundred  women  to  be  provided  with  boarding  places 
which  are  supposed  to  be  under  college  supervision.  Only  one-fourth 
of  these  six  hundred  can  be  accommodated  in  our  own  College  dor- 
mitories, while  three-fourths  must  live  under  conditions  which  we  can  only 
partially  control,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  tend  to  defeat  the  very 
ends  of  the  education  they  come  here  to  secure. 

In  view  of  these  pressing  needs,  may  I ask  that  some  plan  be 
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formed  for  soliciting  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  the  erection 
of  private  dormitories,  to  be  managed  subject  to  College  supervision, 
where  really  superior  accommodations  may  be  secured  for  the 
prices  our  women  now  pay.  Such  private  dormitories  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  the  past  six  years,  in  two  of  the  great 
women’s  colleges  in  the  East,  and  have  proved  to  be  both  acceptable  to 
students  and  profitable  as  business  ventures.  May  I also  urge  that 
some  one  of  the  large  houses  in  town  be  fitted  up  exclusively  for 
Academy  girls,  in  case  the  experiment,  begun  this  year,  of  devoting 
a small  house  to  their  needs,  should  prove  to  meet  a real  demand 
on  their  part.  And  may  I further  ask  that  the  suggestion  to  erect  a 
dormitory  devoted  wholly  to  the  use  of  Conservatory  girls  receive  all  pos- 
sible encouragement. 

The  improvements  made  this  summer  at  Stewart  Hall  are  greatly 
appreciated.  The  house  has  been  repaired,  partially  refurnished,  and 
connected  with  the  central  heating  plant.  Under  the  competent  man- 
agement of  our  tried  matron.  Miss  Sweezey,  Stewart  now  affords  a 
delightful  home  for  fifteen  girls,  at  the  very  low  price  of  three  dollars 
a week. 

Two  changes  have  occurred  in  the  management  of  our  college 
dormitories.  Miss  Ella  Manley,  for  ten  years  the  able  and  much  loved 
head  of  Lord  Cottage,  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  undertake  a smaller 
house.  Her  place  has  been  filled  by  Mrs.  Gray,  for  several  years  the 
successful  matron  of  a town  boarding  house.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  institution,  our  gratitude  to  Miss 
Manley  for  her  years  of  loyal  and  efficient  service,  and  our  great  satis- 
faction that  we  may  still  retain  her  among  our  town  matrons.  We 
have  also  lost  Mrs.  Foote  through  ill  health.  During  the  two  years  of 
her  stay  at  Keep  Home,  she  made  an  impression  of  self-denying  devo- 
tion which  will  last  long  in  the  lives  of  the  girls  under  her  care. 

A very  important  increase  has  been  made  in  the  membership  of  the 
House  Government  Association.  After  a thorough  trial,  the  two  largest 
town  boarding  houses  have  been  received  into  the  association,  and  three 
other  large  houses  are  now  organized  and  waiting  for  admission.  The 
students  of  the  Conservatory  have  also  adopted  a plan  of  organization 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  House  Council.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
such  class  divisions  and  class  officers  as  exist  in  College  and  Academy, 
the  Conservatory  students  have  always  seemed  peculiarly  unorgan- 
ized. With  the  aid  and  advice  of  Mrs.  Woodford,  a Student  Board 
of  sixteen  members  has  been  formed,  representing  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible the  varied  interests  of  the  Conservatory.  By  this  Student  Board 
executive  and  social  interests  are  discussed  and  plans  of  work  formed. 
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It  is  hoped  that  its  organization  may  prove  a unifying  element  in  the  life 
of  the  Conservatory  students. 

The  change  finally  brought  about  last  year,  making  Saturday  our 
regular  recreation  evening,  has  had  a most  wholesome  effect  upon 
the  social  life  of  the  institution.  The  choir  rehearsals,  which  were 
transferred  to  Friday  evening,  are  better  attended  than  under  the  old 
arrangement,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  choirs  has  in  no  way  suffered 
from  the  change.  A decided  gain  has  been  made  in  diminishing  the 
number  and  improving  the  character  of  social  occasions.  Many  of  the 
short  social  affairs,  formerly  characterized  by  haste  and  confu- 
sion, have  disappeared  because  students  prefer  to  put  their  efforts 
into  gatherings  for  which  they  may  have  the  whole  evening.  The 
results  seem  to  promise  better  management  of  details  and  a growing 
sense  for  social  forms. 

In  accordance  with  the  faculty  vote  to  open  the  library  till  nine- 
thirty,  college  women  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  have  been 
granted  evening  reading  privileges  in  the  library.  This  permission  is 
also  given,  in  special  cases,  to  college  women  of  the  two  lower  classes. 

The  health  record  for  the  past  year  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
We  have  been  peculiarly  free  from  epidemics  of  any  sort  and  there 
have  been  few  cases  of  serious  illness.  Yet  one  case  of  smallpox, 
in  a house  where  three  of  our  women  were  boarding,  forced  home 
upon  us  our  lack  of  any  provision  for  isolating  contagious  diseases. 
The  most  serious  cases  of  ill  health  have  been  in  the  form  of  nervous 
break-down  among  women  who  are  carrying,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  work,  the  heavy  burden  of  entire  or  partial  self-support.  To 
the  increase  of  tuition,  made  a few  years  ago,  has  been  added  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  living  which  is,  on  the  whole,  greater  for  our 
women  than  for  the  men.  The  opportunities  for  self-support  open  to 
women,  even  in  the  matter  of  domestic  service,  are  far  fewer  than  those 
open  to  men.  The  cases  are  comparatively  few  where  the  com- 
mittee on  beneficiary  aid  can  give  help  in  really  adequate  amounts. 
Education  is  thus  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  our  poorer 
students  who  are  often  among  the  brightest  women  in  college.  May 
I urge  once  more  upon  your  attention  the  plan  proposed  in  my  last 
report,  viz.,  that  honorary  scholarships  be  established  sufficient  in 
value  to  cover  both  board  and  tuition;  that  these  scholarships  be 
awarded  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  to  self  supporting  women  who 
have  sustained  high  rank  during  their  college  course;  and  that  the 
holders  of  these  scholarships  receive,  in  recognition  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  college  work,  the  title  of  Oberlin  Scholar. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ALICE  H.  LUCE. 
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Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Men’s 

Gymnasium. 


To  the  President : 

Sir:  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  gymnasium  for  1902-03, 

the  first  full  year  in  the  new  quarters,  were  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

From  term  bills  of  men  in  the  College,  Academy,  and  Con- 
servatory   

From  other  fees  

From  rental  

From  interest  on  endowment  ($5,000)  

Miscellaneous  


$819.25 

217.00 
30.00 

225.00 

1.25 


$1,292.50 

EXPENDITURES. 


Teaching  (Director’s  salary  not  included) 

Clerk  hire  

Stationery  and  printing  

Janitor  

Custodian  

Fuel  

Lights  

Water  

Supplies  and  repairs  

Insurance  

Care  of  grounds  

Miscellaneous  


Estimated. 


Expenditures,  1902-03  $2,190.00 

Income,  “ 1,190.00 


$973-76 

31.40 

30.39 

350.00 

92.65 

394.47 
253.35 
195.45 
175.84 
38.98 
66.26 
III .25 

$2,713.80 

Actual. 

$2,713.80 

1,292.50 


Drawn  from  University  funds  $1,000.00  $1,421.30 

The  excess  of  actual  over  estimated  expenses  was  due  chiefly  to 
an  unforseen  but  necessary  increase  in  the  items  of  fuel,  lights,  water, 
care  of  grounds,  supplies  and  repairs,  and  miscellaneous.  The  budget 
for  the  current  year  allows  an  expenditure  of  $2,925,  with  an  estimated 
income  of  $1,240. 

The  men  who  made  use  of  the  gymnasium  in  1902-03  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 
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Total  No. 


Not  tak- 

using 

No.  of 

The  College — 

In  credit  In  other 
courses,  classes. 

ing  class- 
work. 

gymna- 

sium. 

names  in 
catalog. 

Graduates  

• • 

I 

• • 

I 

6 

Seniors  

14 

4 

23 

41 

44 

Juniors  

17 

II 

22 

50 

55 

Sophomores  

20 

9 

27 

56 

68 

Freshmen  

32 

23 

19 

74 

81 

Specials  

4 

4 

3 

II 

13 

Total  College  

87 

52 

94 

233 

267 

The  Theological  Seminary.... 

• * 

14 

4 

18 

35 

The  Academy  

3 

138 

18 

159 

175 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  . . 

• • 

36 

3 

39 

68 

Total,  all  departments.... 

90 

240 

119 

449 

545 

Members  of  the  Faculty 

I 

7 

5 

13 

Public  schools  and  High  Sch’l’ 

36 

36 

Business  College  

18 

18 

School  of  Telegraphy  

, * 

4 

4 

Citizens  

• • 

2 

2 

4 

Grand  Totals 

91 

307 

126 

524 

A comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1901-02  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  men  in  all  departments  who  made  use  of  the  gym- 
nasium rose  from  75  to  82,  and  in  the  College  department  the  increase 
was  from  75  to  87  per  cent.  208  new  students  received  physical 
examinations,  and  37  old  students  were  re-examined,  besides  the  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  different  varsity  teams  who  were  given 
partial  examinations  before  receiving  the  certificate  of  physical  fit- 
ness without  which  no  student  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  an  intercol- 
legiate contest.  As  stated  in  my  last  report,  two  credit  courses,  an 
elementary  and  an  advanced,  were  offered  to  College  students.  The 
first  class  met  in  two  sections,  at  8:30  and  2 o’clock,  taught  by  Edwin 
and  Edgar  Fauver;  the  second  class  was  taught  by  the  Director,  at  3 
o’clock.  One-third  of  all  the  men  in  the  college  department  were 
enrolled  in  these  courses  at  some  time  during  the  year,  and  the  suc- 
cess and  value  of  the  new  departure  seem  to  be  already  assured.  The 
action  of  the  trustees  last  February  in  advancing  Edwin  Fauver  to 
the  rank  of  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  with  a seat  in  the  Col- 
lege and  General  Faculties,  is  in  line  with  their  approval  of  the  plan  of 
credit  courses,  and  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  to  a higher 
level.  Other  classes,  meeting  daily  and  open  to  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, were  organized  at  10:30  a.  m.  and  at  3,  4,  7:30  and  8:30  p.  m. 
They  were  taught  by  Edwin  and  Edgar  Fauver,  Earl  F.  Adams,  and 
Seeley  K.  Tompkins,  all  four  graduates  of  the  College  and  tutors  in 
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the  Academy.  Students  in  the  Academy  were  required  to  attend 
some  one  of  these  five  classes  at  least  three  times  a week  during  the 
twenty  weeks  included  between  November  lo  and  December  20,  Jan- 
uary 12  and  March  28,  April  13  and  May  2. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  all  departments 
were  receiving  systematic  training  in  the  gymnasium  with  greater 
or  less  regularity.  An  exact  statement  of  the  numbers  actively  engaged 
in  athletics  is  not  possible,  but  the  following  estimate  may  be  taken  as 


College  Classes.  Academy. 


65 

48 

48 


20 

30 

20 


Total. 

lOS 

88 

88 

35 


a conservative  one : 

Varsity. 

Football  20 

Basket  ball  10 

Baseball  20 

Track  athletics  35 

Besides  these  men,  most  of  whom  use  the  gymnasium  without  be- 
ing enrolled  in  any  class,  there  are  others  who  come  to  play  handball 
in  the  basement,  or  to  take  individual  exercise.  When  one  adds  further 
the  considerable  number  engaged  in  manual  labor  of  various  sorts 
about  the  village  it  becomes  evident  that  very  few  of  our  students  are 
without  some  form  of  physical  exercise. 

By  various  small  expenditures  the  building  has  been  rendered 
more  attractive  and  convenient.  It  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  in- 
door equipment  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  another  year 
a start  can  be  made  toward  clearing  and  fitting  up  the  open  space  be- 
hind the  gymnasium.  But  at  present  the  greatest  need  is  for  something 
besides  bare  boards  on  the  floor  of  the  running  gallery.  This  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  every  man,  and  of  a great  deal  of  interest 
to  many  men.  The  customary  covering  of  felt  and  canvas  will  cost 
$340,  laid  in  place,  and  the  Committee  on  Men’s  Gymnasium  recom- 
mend that  a special  appropriation  of  that  amount  for  a running  track 
be  made  in  the  next  budget. 

During  the  Easter  vacation  the  Director  gave  a course  of  ten  lec- 
tures on  the  history  and  literature  of  physical  training  before  the 
students  of  the  Chicago  Secretarial  Institute  and  Training  School 
of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  On  April  7 and  8 he 
attended  the  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association  for  the 


Advancement  of  Physical  Education,  in  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  and 
read  a paper  on  German  normal  schools  of  gymnastics  before  one  of 
the  sections.  The  greater  part  of  the  summer  vacation  was  devoted  to 
the  elaboration  of  one  of  the  courses  given  annually  to  students  in 
Oberlin  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRED  EUGENE  LEONARD. 
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Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Women’s 
Gymnasium  and  of  the  Normal  Course 
in  Physical  Training  for  Women. 


To  the  President : 

Sir:  The  need  of  a gymnasium  for  the  women  as  stated  in  my  last 
report  is  more  pressing  this  year  than  last  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Normal  Course. 

The  number  in  attendance  at  the  gymnasium  for  the  year  1902-03 
was  distributed  as  follows ; 


Students  electing  the  new  courses  for  which  one  hour’s  credit  is 


given. 

First  Semester — 


Freshmen  38 

Sophomores  30 

Juniors  12 

Seniors  14 

Specials  7 

Total  loi 


Second  Semester — 


Freshmen  29 

Sophomores  16 

Juniors  14 

Seniors 10 

Specials  3 

Total  72 


College  students  electing  Academy  classes  20 

Conservatory  students  electing  the  work  no 

Academy  students  of  whom  the  work  is  required 113 

Total  for  the  year  368 

Academy  students  excused  on  account  of  physical  inability  to 

do  the  work  5 

Academy  students  excused  because  they  give  at  least  two  hours  a 
day  to  domestic  work  38 

This  fall  a number  of  College  and  Conservatory  students  have  been 
debarred  because  there  was  no  more  room  in  the  classes  to  which 
they  could  be  admitted. 

After  permission  was  given  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000) 
for  a Recreation  Field,  several  meetings  were  called  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing guarantees  were  given  by  the  women  of  the  College : 


Faculty  $t,i50 

Seniors  500 

Juniors  500 

Sophomores  500 

Freshmen  500 

Academy  500 

Conservatory  500 


no 


It  was  hoped  that  some  individual  would  be  found  who  would  give 
the  remaining  thousand  with  the  privilege  of  naming  the  Field.  Of 
the  sum  guaranteed,  one  thousand  dollars  ($i,ooo)  has  been  paid 
into  the  College  Treasury.  Immediate  use  was  made  of  seventy-four 
dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  ($74.38)  to  enclose  a much  needed 
basket  ball  court.  Many  of  the  young  women,  rather  than  solicit 
money  from  their  friends,  have  earned  their  guarantees.  They  pol- 
ished shoes,  darned  stockings,  sold  violets,  painted  posters,  etc. 

The  young  women  of  the  Senior  Physical  Training  Class  gave  a 
gymnasium  exhibition  at  which  some  sixty  dollars  ($60.00)  were 
cleared  for  the  Field. 

In  March  the  Director  presented  a paper  before  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  at  Detroit.  Miss  Wickwire  and  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Physical  Training  Class  were  also  present  at 
the  meeting. 

Miss  Wickwire  attended  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physical 
Training  and  the  Director  took  an  Art  and  History  tour  abroad  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are  now  as  large  as  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  present  gymnasium.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  the  number  in  the  Freshman  class  will  exceed  the  limit  of  ten 
next  year.  As  applications  for  teachers  are  largely  in  excess  of  the 
number  that  can  be  supplied,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  gym- 
nasium room  is  not  available. 

The  number  of  students  is  as  follows : 


Freshmen  10 

Sophomores  10 

Juniors  7 

Seniors  6 


The  courses  in  Applied  Anatomy,  Physical  Examination  and  Diag- 
nosis, Massage,  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Emergencies  were  given  as 
usual.  The  number  in  each  class  was  seven. 

A fine  adult  human  skeleton  has  been  added  to  the  laboratory 
material  for  the  anatomy  classes. 

In  June,  Miss  Alberta  J.  Cory,  a former  instructor  in  the  Gymna- 
sium, was  here  for  three  weeks  and  gave  some  very  valuable  courses 
in  Practical  Gymnastics. 

The  health  of  the  young  women  in  all  departments  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  good. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DELPHINE  HANNA. 
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Report  of  the  Acting  Dean  of  College  Men. 

To  the  President: 

Sir:  You  have  been  yourself  so  closely  identified  with  the  dis- 

cipline of  the  College  and  have  done  so  much  in  an  individual  as  well 
as  in  a general  way  to  determine  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  the 
student  body,  that  a report  from  the  Acting  Dean  of  Men  seems 
scarcely  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  excusing  work  done  by  the  Dean  it  has 
been  his  practice  to  meet  and  counsel  with  all  who  wished  to  use  the 
office  for  any  help  soever.  Many  courses  of  study  have  there  been 
considered,  many  conferences  on  student  “outside”  interests,  many 
questions  of  personal  conduct  have  been  reviewed,  and  indeed  the 
office  hour  has  so  frequently  been  inadequate  to  the  demands  that 
additional  time  has  had  to  be  given  to  interests  centering  there. 

To  one  who  has  seen  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  such 
an  office  and  the  splendid  opportunity  it  affords  to  permanently  influ- 
ence the  lives  and  character  of  our  college  men,  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  that  the  College  has  seen  its  way  to  appoint  a permanent 
Dean  of  College  Men  with  leisure  to  study  the  problems  of  the  office 
and  opportunity  to  realize  some  of  its  possibilities. 

In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  full  teaching  work  and  the  abundant 
labor  incident  to  Debate  and  Oratory,  the  work  of  the  office  has  been 
in  large  measure  very  enjoyable.  While  I appreciate  the  relief  which 
gives  me  more  vitality  for  my  teaching  work  I shall  yet  miss  that 
close  relationship  with  the  college  men  which  is  the  largest  com- 
pensation the  office  affords. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  year  no  serious  cases  of  dis- 
cipline, no  expulsions,  and  but  few  cases  of  any  kind  have  come  be- 
fore the  committee.  I repeat  what  I have  said  in  previous  reports, 
the  men  of  the  college  seem  generally  disposed  to  maintain  good 
order  and  uphold  the  honor  and  good  name  of  the  Institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  G.  CASKEY. 
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Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Theological 

Seminary. 

To  the  President: 

Sir:  So  short  a time  has  elapsed  since  my  appointment  to  the 

deanship  that  I defer  a detailed  survey  of  the  situation  until  another 
year.  Several  things  have  been  already  accomplished.  An  office  has 
been  established  in  Council  Hall  and  the  constant  association  with 
the  students  which  this  arrangement  facilitates  has  been  of  marked 
value.  The  immediate  duty  of  the  Dean,  so  far  as  outside  relation- 
ships are  concerned,  seems  to  be  to  join  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  in  developing  a close  connection  between  the  Seminary  and 
the  churches  and  between  the  Seminary  and  the  Congregational 
Colleges  which  might  be  expected  to  send  regularly  to  this  Seminary 
some  portion  of  those  among  their  graduates  who  enter  the  ministry. 
To  do  this  requires  time,  but  a good  beginning  has  been  made.  I 
have  traveled  since  the  middle  of  last  May  over  twelve  thousand 
miles  without  expense  to  the  Seminary,  and  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  large  bodies  of  college  students  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  the  Congregational  ministry. 

The  attendance  at  the  present  time  is  thirty-nine,  and  the  num- 
ber will  be  somewhat  increased  beTore  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  these 
thirty-nine,  twenty-nine  are  in  the  three  regular  classes,  five  are  in 
the  so-called  Pastor’s  Course,  four  are  in  the  Slavic  Department 
and  one  additional  student  is  enrolled  for  post-graduate  work. 
The  entering  class  numbers  twelve  men,  and  is  a larger  class 
than  any  that  has  entered  since  1894-95.  All  of  the  class  are  col- 
lege graduates  (or  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  year),  which  was  not  true 
in  1894-95.  In  the  past  few  years  the  Seminary  has  abolished  the 
English  Course  and  has  begun  to  require  college  graduation  as  a con- 
dition of  entrance  into  the  regular  course.  There  are  more  college 
graduates  in  the  Seminary  at  the  present  time  than  there  have  been 
before  since  the  year  1890,  when  the  number  was  slightly  larger 
than  at  present.  The  average  number  of  college  graduates  in  the 
entering  class  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about  six. 

Since  we  no  longer  give  beneficiary  aid  directly  to  the  students, 
but  either  loan  it  or  award  it  in  the  form  of  prize  scholarships  for 
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marked  excellence  in  scholarship,  it  has  seemed  to  me  essential  that 
we  afford  students  an  opportunity  to  earn  a portion  of  their  expenses 
in  such  a way  as  not  to  interfere  with,  but  rather  contribute  to,  the 
efficiency  of  their  theological  training.  The  sum  of  $i8o  a year  is 
sufficient  to  meet  all  of  a student’s  regular  expenses,  and  our  Seminary 
environment  affords  possibilities  for  self-support  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned  that  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  seminaries  located  in 
large  cities,  although  as  yet  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  realize  them. 
The  country  districts  about  Oberlin  need  such  work  as  students  are 
well  able  to  do,  and  we  hope  to  arrange  with  pastors  in  neighboring 
towns  and  in  Cleveland  to  have  students  do  some  work  under  their 
supervision.  Besides  the  twelve  students  who  are  now  regularly 
supplying  churches  in  Northern  Ohio  there  are  eight  sudents  do- 
ing religious  work  other  than  regular  preaching.  Two  of  them 
are  working  under  the  direction  of  the  pastors  of  the  First  and 
Second  Churches  in  Oberlin;  two  or  three  are,  or  soon  will  be, 
doing  social  settlement  work;  and  three  others  are  holding  Sunday 
school  and  informal  preaching  services  in  country  school  houses  on 
the  Sabbath.  To  pay  these  men  for  this  work  requires  the  raising 
of  $800  or  more  of  new  money  for  the  present  year.  A good  portion 
of  this  is  already  raised,  but  not  all  of  it,  and  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
will  be  needed  next  year  if  the  work  grows  as  I hope  it  may.  Nearly 
all  of  these  men  will  meet  once  a week  for  the  next  two  months  for 
a series  of  conferences  upon  the  best  way  to  present  the  gospel  to 
individuals,  and  in  this  way  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  this  outside 
practical  work  make  a decided  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
theological  training  given  here.  It  certainly  will  be  of  advantage 
to  the  students  to  be  in  some  vital  touch  with  practical  work  during 
the  period  of  their  critical  study,  and  we  shall  be  likely  to  continue  the 
tradition  of  good  pastoral  work  and  effective  preaching  which  we  have 
inherited  and  which  gives  our  graduates  good  standing  in  the> 
churches. 

The  Seminary  curriculum  has  been  carefully  wrought  out  by 
the  Faculty  and  the  method  of  instruction  is  calculated  to  produce 
thorough  and  reasonably  independent  scholarship.  We  have  in  con- 
sequence the  enthusiastic  support  of  our  students. 

The  relations  between  the  Seminary  and  the  College  are  most  cor- 
dial and  our  students  are  in  touch  with  all  the  varied  interests  of  col- 
lege life.  This  is  the  third  year  that  a Seminary  student  has  acted 
as  Secretary  of  the  College  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  giv- 
ing half  his  time  to  that  work. 
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After  a longer  study  of  the  Seminary’s  financial  situation  I propose 
to  report  from  the  Theological  Faculty  a detailed  statement  regarding 
the  whole  subject  and  regarding  the  various  points  at  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  is  desirable.  The  Seminary  is  administered  with  mar- 
velous economy,  but  the  falling  rate  of  interest  makes  the  income  from 
the  funds  set  apart  by  the  Trustees  some  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the 
Seminary  inadequate  to  our  present  budget,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
points  at  which  the  present  budget  should  be  enlarged.  The  most  press- 
ing general  needs  are  such  an  increase  of  these  funds  as  shall  enable  the 
Seminary  to  meet  its  present  budget,  and  money  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  the  income  of  which  may  be  available  to  remunerate 
students  for  such  practical  work  as  I have  described  above.  The 
Seminary  gratefully  acknowledges  the  addition  to  its  funds  of  a 
$1,000  scholarship  contributed  by  the  family  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Fowler  out 
of  the  estate  of  his  son,  Charles  E.  Fowler,  a member  of  the  Semin- 
ary class  of  1902,  who  died  suddenly  soon  after  beginning  a very 
successful  pastorate  in  Rogers,  Arkansas. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH. 
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Report  of  the  Principal  of  Oberlin 

Academy. 


To  the  President: 


Sir:  The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  Academy  dur- 
ing the  year  1902-03  was  very  encouraging.  There  was  an  increase  of 
something  like  20  per  cent.  Another  encouraging  point  connected 
with  this  increase  is  the  growth  in  the  lower  classes.  For  some 
years  these  classes  have  been  exceedingly  small.  Both  last  year  and 
this  year,  however,  the  Junior  and  Junior  Middle  classes  are  very 
much  larger  than  they  have  been  recently.  If  we  can  hold  these 
students  through  their  Academy  course,  it  will  mean  both  increase 
in  numbers,  and  also  a better  chance  to  train  students  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  secondary  study.  The  latter  opportunity  the 
teachers  in  the  Academy  very  much  appreciate. 

The  two  buildings  which  the  Academy  occupies,  French  and 
Society  Halls,  have  been  put  in  decidedly  better  shape  during  the  last 
year.  They  do  not,  however,  at  all  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
Academy  for  a new  building.  They  furnish  no  center  for  the  life 
of  the  Academy.  There  are  no  rooms  which  can  be  used  for  general 
purposes.  So  far  as  the  class-room  work  is  concerned,  however,  the 
recitation  rooms  are  fairly  satisfactory;  they  are  at  least  a very  great 
improvement  over  the  old  rooms.  The  heating  plant  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested  yet  to  make  it  certain  that  it  will  keep  the  rooms 
properly  warmed;  still  we  hope  that  this  will  be  the  result.  A study 
room  has  been  fitted  up  in  French  Hall,  where  the  students  who 
desire  may  find  a place  to  go  for  an  hour  or  more  between  classes, 
thus  avoiding  loss  of  time  in  going  to  their  own  rooms.  Teachers  can 
also  require  students  who  need  this  assistance  to  be  in  the  study 
room  at  certain  hours  during  the  day  and  do  their  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  A new  laboratory  for  the  use 
of  the  classes  in  Botany  and  Zoology  has  been  fitted  up  in  Society 
Hall,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  quite  satisfactory,  and  adequate 
to  the  present  needs  of  these  classes.  Most  of  the  other  rooms  have 
been  fitted  with  new  and  comfortable  seats;  there  are  still  three 
rooms,  however,  which  will  need  to  be  seated  next  summer. 
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The  Academy  courses  have  been  somewhat  enlarged  along  the 
lines  of  English,  Science,  and  History.  The  Academy  offers  a course 
in  elementary  Botany,  and  one  in  elementary  Zoology,  which  run 
throughout  the  year.  Three  new  courses  have  been  added  in  Eng- 
lish, and  one  new  course  in  History.  With  its  present  courses,  the 
Academy  can  justly  claim  that  it  is  ready  to  fit  students  for  entrance 
to  any  college. 

A special  Academy  boarding-house  has  been  opened  for  girls.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  a somewhat  restricted  list  of  houses 
in  which  Academy  boys  are  to  find  their  homes.  Until  a new  school 
building  and  dormitories  can  be  secured,  this  seems  to  be  the 
wisest  plan  that  can  be  made. 

The  special  advertising  for  the  Academy  has  been  continued 
through  the  year,  with  fairly  satisfactory  results.  A special  Academy 
catalogue  will  be  published  within  a few  months. 

The  greatest  present  need  of  the  Academy  seems  to  be  to  get  its 
advantages  clearly  and  forcibly  presented  to  young  people  who 
are  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  college  and  technical 
schools,  or  to  secure  merely  an  elementary  education. 

The  Principal  would  be  glad  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Trustees  to  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  in  which  it  is  sug- 
gested “that  some  well  qualified  person  be  engaged  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  follow  up  the  matter  of  advertising,  correspondence,  etc.,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  done  in  the  College,  and  devote  as  much 
time  as  possible  to  the  matter  of  visiting  high  schools  and  township 
central  schools  of  the  right  grade,  to  talk  with  prospective  students, 
to  answer  requests  for  catalogues  in  person,  whenever  that  is  feasible, 
and  in  this  way  promote  the  interests  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the 
College  at  the  same  time.  Such  a man  might  possibly  do  some  teach- 
ing during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  and  devote  all  his  time  to 
traveling  during  the  Spring  and  Summer.  It  would  not  be  impossible 
for  the  right  person  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Academy  and 
of  the  College  on  the  same  trip.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is,  that  as 
much  personal  visitation  of  parents,  teachers  and  students  as  possible  be 
done  by  one  man  devoting  all  his  time  to  it,  or  by  a number  of  men  de- 
voting a part  of  their  time  to  the  work.”  The  plan  for  “a  number  of  men 
to  devote  a part  of  their  time  to  this  work”  does  not  seem  to  the  Prin- 
cipal or  the  teachers  of  the  Academy  a feasible  one.  They  feel  clear 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  entire  time  and  thought  of  one  man 
are  demanded  for  this  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  FISHER  PECK. 
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Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

To  the  President: 

Sir:  The  work  of  the  Conservatory  has  gone  on  during  the  past 
year  without  hindrance  or  marked  incident,  except  the  loss  by  fire 
of  the  Chapel  organ,  which  crippled  the  work  in  the  organ  department 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  must  have  ceased  altogether  had  it  not  been 
for  the  courtesy  of  the  two  church'es  in  placing  their  organs  at  our 
disposal.  Out  of  our  ashes,  however,  is  arising  the  largest  and  most 
perfectly  appointed  organ  yet  possessed  by  us. 

The  new  organ  comes  from  the  private  residence  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  S.  Kimball,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  is  partly  purchased 
from,  partly  donated  by,  his  son,  Mr.  Harold  C.  Kimball.  It  is  a 
large  instrument  of  three  manuals,  forty  stops,  and  nearly  three  thou- 
sand pipes;  built  by  Roosevelt,  and  has  long  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  choicest  organs  in  this  country.  It  is  being  placed 
in  Warner  concert  hall  and  will  be  ready  for  its  formal  opening  some 
time  in  November. 

The  pupils  in  the  organ  department  show  a marked  increase  in 
numbers  and  enthusiasm,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  splendid  series  of  or- 
gan concerts  which  Dr.  Andrews  has  given  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  material  changes  in  Warner  Hall  have  been  in  making  eleven 
more  practice  rooms,  substituting  electric  for  water  power  in  pumping 
the  organs  and  running  the  elevator,  and  in  making  connections  with 
the  new  Central  Heating  Plant. 

For  the  first  time,  the  concert  hall  has  proven  too  small  to  seat 
the  audience  of  the  Artist  Recital  Course,  and  with  regret,  the  general 
public  had  to  be  excluded.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  concert  hall,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be 
carried  out  next  summer. 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  our  courses  of  study, 
and  by  vote  of  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  in  June,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  the 
course. 

The  need  of  more  dormitories  for  young  women  is  felt  by  the 
Conservatory.  Many  pupils  are  turned  away  because  of  the  inability 
to  secure  accommodations  in  the  College  Halls. 
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Three  of  our  instructors,  Messrs.  Hastings,  Horner,  and  Lind- 
quist, are  studying  in  Germany.  We  hope  to  secure  their  services 
again  after  their  more  thorough  preparation  is  complete. 

Miss  Kate  Waldo  Peck,  class  of  ’90,  joins  our  faculty  as  instruc- 
tor of  singing.  Miss  Peck  has  had  the  privilege  of  study  abroad,  as 
well  as  several  years  of  most  successful  work  as  a singer  and  teacher 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Her  success  with  us  is  assured. 

Mr.  Alderfer  and  Mr.  Davis,  both  graduates  of  last  year’s  class, 
have  been  retained  as  instructors  in  piano  and  organ  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  during  the 
past  year : 


Women. 

Men. 

Total. 

Fall,  1902  

436 

64 

500 

Winter,  1903'  

85 

547 

Spring,  1903  

405 

84 

489 

Table  showing  the  number  of  students  who  have  studied  in  both 
Conservatory  and  College: 

Conserv-  Conserv-  Classed 
atory  and  atory  Conserv-  Classed 

College.  alone.  atory.  College. 


1902  151  349  414  6s 

Winter,  1903  172  375  449  74 

Spring,  1903  138  351  394  43 


The  following  table  gives  departments  taught,  with  number  of 
students  in  each : 


Harmony  

Counterpoint  

Fugue  and  Canon 

Ear  training  

History  of  Music  

Pianoforte  

Organ  * 

Singing  

Violin  and  ’Cello  

Wind  instruments  

Public  School  Music  Instruction.* 

Respectfully 


Fall, 

Winter, 

Spring 

1902. 

1903.  ■ 

1903. 

179 

173 

109 

6 

9 

9 

19 

21 

13 

24 

90 

59 

47 

53 

35 

412 

42s 

360 

53 

60 

63 

248 

269 

260 

44 

49 

44 

6 

4 

2 

• • 

37 

30 

submitted. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON. 
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Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Summer 

School. 


To  the  President  :• 


Sir:  Professor  Anderegg  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Summer 

School  Committee  during  its  session  in  1903.  In  view  of  his  absence  in 
Europe  it  falls  to  me  to  present  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  the 
past  srummer. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  nine — a smaller  number 
than  we  have  usually  had,  and  also  smaller  than  the  Committee  de- 
sired. Three  of  these  teachers  had  not  been  Oberlin  teachers  during 
the  previous  year.  These  three  were  Professor  Frederick  A.  Bushee, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Collegiate  Department  of  Clark  University;  C.  W. 
Balke,  ’02,  O.  C.,  Graduate  Student  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  R.  L.  Baird,  ’02,  O.  C.,  Principal  of  Denmark  Academy,  Iowa. 
The  work  of  all  three  of  these  gentlemen  proved  very  satisfactory  and 
fully  justified  the  experiment  of  their  appointment. 

The  public  weekly  lectures  of  the  Summer  School  were  delivered 
by  Professor  G.  F.  Wright,  President  H.  C.  King,  Professor  C.  B. 
Martin,  Dr.  F.  A.  Bushee,  Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager,  and  Professor 
L.  B.  Hall. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  97 — a cheering  increase  upon 
the  numbers  in  attendance  for  the  two  preceding  summers,  but  some- 
what below  the  numbers  reached  in  some  past  years.  Of  these  97 
students  59  had  been  members  of  the  College  or  Academy,  9 had  been 
members  of  the  Conservatory  or  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  29  had 
come  from  outside  communities.  They  were  organized  into  classes 
as  follows: 


Algebra  

Classical  Archaeology  

Chemistry  

Economics  

History  of  English  Literature 

Theory  of  Poetry 

Old  English  Grammar 

Ethics  

Geometry  

German  i and  2 

German  3 


Professor  Anderegg  10 

Professor  Martin  7 

Mr.  Balke  8 

Professor  Bushee  15 

Professor  Wager  22 

Professor  Wager  12 

Professor  Wager  5 

Professor  Maclennan  14 

Professor  Anderegg  5 

Professor  Martin  n 

Professor  Anderegg  12 
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Government  in  America 

American  History  

English  History  

Oratory  

Ornithology  

Pedagogy  

Psychology  

Sociology  


Professor  Hall  

Professor  Hall  

Professor  Hall  

Professor  Caskey  .... 

Mr.  Baird  

Professor  MacLennan 
Professor  MacLennan 
Professor  Biishee  . , . 


8 

7 

6 

i8 

12 

5 

14 

12 


It  will  be  noted  that  only  19  courses  were  offered  the  past  sum- 
mer, as  against  21  the  previous  summer.  Not  more  than  three  courses 
could  be  fairly  reckoned  as  Academy  courses.  In  other  words  the 
School  had  to  seek  its  support  almost  exclusively  from  our  College 
students  with  such  teachers  as  might  be  desirous  of  pursuing  College 
studies. 

The  four  members  of  the  Summer  School  Committee  (and  it  is 
well  known  that  Professor  Anderegg  heartily  sustains  the  petition) 
urgently  pray  the  Trustees  to  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  grant  a guarantee  fund  to  the  Summer  School  for  the  next  three 
years  of  $300  per  year.  The  Committee  do  not  expect  to  spend 
quite  all  that  sum,  but  they  do  fear  that,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount  will  be  needed  to  make  good  the  financial 
deficiency  which  they  expect  to  follow,  if  they  are  allowed  to  un- 
dertake the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  which 
they  very  much  desire  to  do.  That  enlargement  would  consist  in 
offering  six  Normal  courses  which  they  hope  would  attract  Public 
School  teachers. 

The  six  courses  they  propose  for  the  first  summer,  subject  to 
modification,  if  it  should  seem  to  be  wise  to  make  some  changes,  are 
as  follows : 


1.  A course  in  Methods  of  Primary  Instruction. 

2.  A Normal  course  in  Nature  Study. 

3.  A Normal  course  in  Arithmetic. 

4.  A Normal  course  in  English  Grammar. 

5.  A Normal  course  in  Geography. 

6.  A Normal  course  in  History  (for  Grade  or  early  High  School 
work). 


The  Committee  hope  that  competent  teachers  for  these  courses 
could  be  secured  for  the  sum  now  paid  to  College  teachers  for  Sum 
mer  work,  viz.,  $50  per  course.  They  do  not  recommend  that  College 
credit  be  given  for  these  courses;  and  hence  the  tuition  to  pay  for 
this  instruction  must  come  from  teachers  who  are  drawn  to  the  Sum- 
mer School  for  the  sake  of  these  studies.  The  Committee  hope  that 
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in  three  years  the  courses  might  be  self-sustaining,  but  they  do  not 
expect  it  at  first;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  a guarantee  fund  if  the 
effort  is  to  be  made  at  all.  The  Committee  do  not  urge  this  enlarge- 
ment for  the  sake  of  the  Summer  School,  but  for  the  sake  of  its 
ultimate  advantages  for  Oberlin  College.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Register  for  1902-03  catalogues  236  men  and  439  women  as  “Un- 
classified Students;”  and  we  believe  that  most  of  these  675  students 
were  members  of  the  Chicago  Summer  School  of  1902,  and  were,  at 
least  very  largely,  engaged  in  teaching  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  University  of  Wooster  catalogues  420  students  in  its 
Summer  School  for  1902;  and,  as  its  courses  were,  for  the  most  part. 
Academic  and  Normal,  with  very  few  College  studies  offered,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a large  part  of  these  420  students  were 
actively  engaged  as  teachers.  Miami  University  for  the  year,  1902-03, 
received  from  the  State  of  Ohio  $10,000  to  support  a Normal  Depart- 
ment. Of  this  sum  the  Trustees  appropriated  $2,000  to  the  Summer 
School.  As  a result,  its  Summer  School  for  1903  offered  a large 
number  of  Normal  courses  at  practically  free  tuition;  a merely 
nominal  Registration  Fee  of  $3  being  charged  for  the  term. 

Many  friends  of  Oberlin  have  felt  for  years  that  she  was 
losing  much  in  many  ways  because  she  had  so  little  connection 
with  the  schools  and  teachers  of  Ohio;  and  many  plans  have  been 
discussed,  and  some  have  been  tried,  with  the  hope  of  remedying  the 
condition.  Your  Committee  are  convinced  that  the  easiest,  cheapest 
and  most  effective  method  of  establishing  such  relations  with  the 
Ohio  schools  as  are  universally  desired,  will  be  found  in  offering 
such  Normal  courses  as  have  been  given  in  the  Summer  Schools 
of  other  Colleges  of  the  State.  They  believe  that  such  a plan  will 
attract  no  inconsiderable  number  of  present  teachers,  and  will,  to  a 
certain  degree,  create  a loyalty  to  Oberlin  and  its  interests  that  will 
help  us  much  for  years  to  come.  They  believe  that  this  method,  if 
successful,  will  prove  much  more  efficient  in  winning  new  students  to 
Oberlin  than  any  similar  sum  expended  in  advertising  or  in  visiting 
schools.  The  amount  of  money  necessary  for  a modest  trial  of  the 
scheme  is  so  small  that  your  Committee  are  very  hopeful  that  the 
Trustees  will  feel  that  it  is  wise  to  enter  upon  the  plan  at  once. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sum- 
mer School. 

L.  B.  HALL. 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds. 


To  the  President: 

Sir:  No  property  in  Oberlin  has  been  acquired  by  the  College 

during  the  past  year,  either  for  College  use  or  for  renting.  The  fol- 
lowing buildings  have  been  lost  by  fire:  College  Chapel,  livery  barn, 

a smaller  barn  and  a blacksmith  shop  on  the  rear  of  the  Straus  Block 
lot,  a barn  and  coal  sheds  on  the  Keep  Home  lot.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  blacksmith  shop  these  buildings  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  clearing  up  of  the  Chapel  site,  including  the  cleaning 
and  removal  of  183,000  brick  and  of  the  heaters  and  other  material,  cost 
$576.28.  The  value  of  the  material  saved  was  not  less  than  $1,200. 
The  livery  barn  was  valued  at  about  $1,500,  while  the  other  buildings 
were  of  small  value  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

The  loss  of  the  Chapel  was  the  most  serious,  not  alone  because  of 
temporary  inconvenience,  but  in  the  loss  of  books  and  records  and  in 
the  necessity  of  finding  other  less  suitable  places  for  the  Chapel  meet- 
ings and  for  the  College  offices.  The  former  have  been  held  in  the 
First  Congregational  church.  A dwelling  house  on  West  College 
street  belonging  to  the  College  was  taken  for  the  offices.  Numerous 
alterations,  including  the  building  of  a fire-proof  vault,  were  made  at 
a cost  of  $731.62  and  new  furniture  and  office  fixtures  purchased  at 
a cost  of  $886.50.  This  building,  being  old  and  poorly  built,  is  ill 
adapted  to  such  use,  some  of  the  offices  being  much  too  small  while 
others  are  poorly  lighted. 

The  Oberlin  Electric  and  Heating  Co.  have  installed  a central 
heating  and  lighting  plant  in  the  village  and  have  contracted  to  heat 
the  following  College  buildings:  Lord  and  Baldwin  Cottages,  Talcott, 

Sturges,  Warner,  Peters,  and  Stewart  Halls,  Women’s  Gymnasium, 
Spear  Library  and  the  Straus  Block.  The  Prudential  Committee  em- 
ployed Richard  D.  Kimball,  of  Boston,  to  prepare  plans  and  supervise 
the  installation  of  the  heating  systems  in  these  buildings.  Entirely 
new  plants  were  placed  in  Peters,  Sturges  and  Stewart  Halls.  In  the 
other  buildings  use  was  made  of  existing  plants,  additional  radiation 
being  provided  in  Baldwin  Cottage,  Lord  Cottage  and  Talcott  Hall. 
In  Peters  Hall  special  provision  was  made  for  ventilation.  Many  of 
the  bills  for  this  work  are  still  outstanding  so  that  a statement  as  to 
the  cost  cannot  be  made  at  this  time.  The  same  company  is  to  fur- 
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nish  electricity  for  power  and  for  such  lighting  as  the  College  may 
desire.  The  present  lighting  of  Spear ' Library  is  both  inadequate 
and  unsafe  and  as  soon  as  possible  electric  lighting  will  be  substituted. 

Society  Hall,  one  of  the  Academy  buildings,  was  improved 
much  as  French  Hall  was  last  year  by  putting  in  a furnace,  modern 
seats,  new  floors  where  needed,  etc.  A large  room  on  the  second 
floor  was  divided,  one-half  to  be  used  as  formerly  by  the  Art  De- 
partment and  the  other  half  as  a laboratory  for  the  Academy.  In  the 
corresponding  large  room  in  French  Hall  the  raised  floor  was  re- 
moved, new  floors  laid  and  new  seats  provided.  This  is  to  be  used 
as  an  Academy  study  room  and  recitation  room  for  large  classes. 
The  cost  of  these  improvements  was  $1,143.93  which,  with  the  former 
expenditure  on  French  Hall,  makes  a total  of  $2,164.77  used  in  making 
the  improvements  recommended  by  the  Academy  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

An  unfinished  part  of  the  fourth  floor  in  Peters  Hall  was  put  in 
order  for  a Psychological  Laboratory  at  a cost  of  $119.62.  Additional 
space  for  this  purpose  is  very  much  needed. 

Alterations  costing  $198.50  were  made  in  the  interior  of  Stewart 
Hall  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  front  hall,  changing  the  front 
entrance  from  Lorain  to  Main  street;  also  providing  a large  front 
room  for  a parlor.  These  changes,  together  with  steam  heat  and 
new  parlor  furnishings,  make  this  building  much  more  attractive  than 
ever  before. 

At  the  Johnson  House  on  West  Lorain  street,  purchased  last 
year,  a bath  room  was  added  and  the  west  side  extended  to  enlarge 
the  dining  room  at  a cost  of  $257.71,  the  tenant  to  pay  10  per  cent  ad- 
ditional annual  rent  on  this  amount. 

A plate  glass  front  was  put  in  another  of  the  store  rooms  of  the 
Straus  Block  and  the  interior  fitted  up  for  a tenant  at  a cost  of  $318.30. 
Only  one  of  the  original  fronts  now  remains. 

By  order  of  the  State  Inspector,  fire  escapes  were  placed  on  the 
front  and  rear  of  Lord  Cottage  at  a cost  of  $100. 

An  open  ditch  across  the  north  end  of  the  Lord  Cottage  lot  was 
replaced  with  a 3-foot  brick  sewer  costing  $328.69.  Earth  from  the  street 
was  used  to  fill  up  and  grade  this  part  of  the  lot  and  of  the  lot  ad- 
joining it  also  owned  by  the  College.  Grading  on  the  Campus  around 
and  near  the  Memorial  arch  was  completed.  The  ordinary  repairs 
have  been  unusually  numerous  this  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  sell  certain  pieces  of  property  where  the 
houses  are  old  and  the  net  returns  small. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  P.  DOOLITTLE. 
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[appendix.] 


Statistics  of  Instruction. 


Year  of  1902-03. 


The  schedule  numbers  in  the  following  tables  refer  to  the  courses  as  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue  for  1901-02. 

In  science  courses  the  hours  of  instruction  spent  by  the  teacher  in  labora- 
tory work  are  marked  with  the  letter  “ L,  ” the  letter  “ R ” being  used  to 
denote  hours  in  regular  recitation. 


I.  The  College. 


I.  Semester. 

II. 

Semester. 

Name  of 
Teacher. 

Schedule 

Number. 

Description 
of  Course. 

Teach- 
ing hrs.  Students. 

per  Men.  Wo- 

week.  men. 

Teach- 
ing hrs. 

per 

week. 

Students. 

Wo- 
Men.  men. 

ANATOMY 

Leonard Human  Anatomy.. 

ASTRONOMY 

St.  John 1-  2 Gen.  Astronomy... 

BIBLE  AND  THEOLOGY 

Bosworth....  3 Freshman  Bible  ... 

Bewer 6 Sen.Bible(Eng.)... 

Bosworth.  ...  14  Sen. Bible  (Greek). 

King 9 Senior  Theology ... 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Root 2 Use  of  Books 

“ 3 Hist.  Printed  Book 

“ 4 Ulus,  of  Books 


BOTANY 

Grover .... 

....  1-  2 Gen.  Morphology.. 

4 4 

....  3-4  Plant  Ecology 

4 t 

....  7-  8 Class.  Flow.  Pl’ts. 

4 4 

10  Class.  Algae,  etc... 

L 8 


R 1 

4 

8 

L 2 

L 2 

R 2 

7 

2 

R 2 

4 

0 

2 

92 

117 

2 

6 

24 

2 

1 

9 

2 

50 

57 

142 

174 

• 

7 

33 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

5 

2 

4 

15 

1 

5 

8 

20 

L12 

L12 

R 2 

10 

13 

R 2 

10 

11 

L 6 

L12 

R 2 

0 

1 

R 2 

5 

9 

L 3 

1 

1 

L 5 

2 

2 

_ 

L 3 

0 

1 

15 


125 


11 


17 


23 


I.  Semester. 

11. 

Semester. 

Name  of 
Teacher. 

Schedule 

Number. 

Description 
of  Course. 

Teach- 

in«:  hrs.  Students, 

per  Wo- 

week.  Men.  men. 

Teach- 
ing hrs. 

per 

week. 

Students. 

Wo. 
Men.  men 

• 

CHEMISTRY 

L30 

Jewett 

1 G’l  Inorg.(2  lab.  s.) 

R 3 

70 

80 

L16 

Taylor 

2 Qual.  Analysis 

R 2 

44 

15 

4 4 

3 Quant.  Analysis... 

LIO 

12 

0 

L 5 

J ewett 

4 Organic 

R 3 

8 

1 

L 2 

Taylor 

5 Phy.&Theo.Chem. 

R 2 

2 

0 

Jewett 

7 Assaying 

L 4 

5 

1 

89 

81 

52 

16 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES 

G.  F.  Wright  Logic  of  Ch.  Ev... 

3 

6 

9 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Martin 

6 Hist.  Greek  Sculp. 

2 

5 

31 

4 t 

....  8 Ex.  of  Sel.  Mon... 

1 

5 

31 

10 

62 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Bogart 

1 Political  Economy 

5 

33 

14 

4 4 

2 Con.  & Inter.  Law 

3 

37 

2 

4 4 

4 Econ  Hist,  of  U.S. 

« 

2 

36 

15 

4 4 

5 Public  Finance 

3 

18 

1 

4 4 

8 R.R.&  Tariff  Prob. 

3 

18 

5 

4 4 

11  Socialism 

2 

10 

8 

4 4 

12  PracticalSociology 

2 

11 

25 

4 4 

....15-16  Economic  Seminar 

2 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

~6S 

23 

109 

47 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

* 

Barrows. . . 

....  1-2  Freshman  (5  sec.).. 

6 

96 

115 

5 

73 

102 

4 4 

2a  “ El.Co.  (2sec) 

4 

36 

55 

Wager 

...  3-  4 Sophomore  (2  sec). 

4 

77 

79 

4 

70 

V 5 

44 

....  5-  6 Advanced 

1 

11 

26 

1 

11 

23 

184 

220 

190 

255 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Wager 

...  1-  2 Hist.  Eng.  Lit 

2 

35 

88 

2 

29 

86 

4 4 

....3-4  Old  English 

2 

1 

19 

2 

1 

14 

4 4 

7 Theory  of  Poetry.. 

3 

7 

20 

• 4 

8 Spencer  and  Milton 

3 

7 

31 

Luce 

....  9-10  Shakespeare  

3 

20 

36 

3 

19 

39 

4 4 

...13-14  Masterp’s  19th  Cen. 

3 

19 

38 

3 

22 

38 

82 

201 

78 

208 

126 

I.  Semester. 

II. 

Semester. 

Name  of 
Teacher. 

Schedule 

Number. 

Description 
of  Course. 

Teach- 
ing hrs.  Students, 

per  Wo- 

week.  Men.  men. 

Teach- 
ing hrs. 

per 

week. 

Students. 

Wo- 
Men.  men. 

FRENCH 

Cowdery 1-  2 Beginning 

Wightraan...  1-2  “ 

Cowdery 3-  4 Second  year 

Wightman...  5-  6 Composition 

“ 7-8  Prose, of  19th  Cent. 

“ 13  Poet.of  17&  18Cen. 

“ 14  Poetry  of  l.dh  Cen. 

“ 15-16  Advanced  Comp... 

“ 17-18  Hist.  French  Lit... 

“ French  Club 


GEOLOGY 

A.  A.  Wright  1 General 

“ 2 Advanced 

G.  F.  Wright  6 Quaternary 

GERMAN 

McDaniels...  1-  2 Beginning 

Mrs.  Swing.  3-  4 Second  yr.  (2  sec.) 

Abbott 3-4  “ “ 

“ 5-6  Drama 

“ 7-8  Advanced  Comp... 

9-10  Rapid  Reading 

13-14  Goethe,  Schiller... 

“ 15  Hist.  German  Lit.. 

16  Recent  Drama 

GREEK 

Martin 1-  2 Freshman  (2  sec.).. 

5 Theocritus 

6 Plutarch 

9-14  Greek  Tragedy 

HISTORY. 

Mrs.  Johnston  1-  2 Spain,  Italy 

“ 3-4  Mediaeval  . 

“ 5- 6 Hist,  of  Art’.'.;:;.;;; 

Hall 9-10  English 

‘‘  H-12  American,  Outline 

15-16  “ Detail.. 

19-20  Current  Events....’.’ 


4 

11 

18 

4 

10 

19 

4 

12 

15 

4 

9 

15 

3 

12 

27 

3 

11 

29 

1 

5 

13 

1 

6 

5 

3 

4 

20 

3 

6 

13 

3 

0 

10 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

10 

2 

13 

51 

124 

47 

106 

L 1 

R 5 

^6 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

10 

23 

6 

4 

14 

25 

4 

15 

19 

4 

12 

13 

8 

22 

28 

8 

19 

25 

4 

12 

18 

4 

10 

15 

3 

11 

16 

3 

7 

11 

1 

8 

10 

1 

9 

11 

2 

10 

14 

2 

8 

15 

3 

4 

9 

3 

5 

7 

2 

1 

5 

2 

4 

7 

83 

119 

74 

104 

8 

18 

17 

8 

16 

17 

2 

8 

6 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

16 

3 

3 

14 

30 

39 

24 

33 

2 

21 

51 

2 

35 

55 

5 

24 

34 

5 

18 

17 

2 

16 

19 

2 

22 

23 

3 

13 

12 

3 

29 

29 

2 

19 

18 

2 

22 

22 

3 

13 

3 

3 

15 

2 

2 

4 

11 

2 

4 

11 

127 


no  148 


145 


159 


II 


Name  of 
Teacher. 

Schedule  Description 

Number.  of  Course. 

I.  Semester. 

II. 

Semester. 

Teach- 
ing hrs. 
per 
week. 

Students. 

Wo- 

Men.  men. 

Teach- 
ing hrs. 
per  . 
week. 

Students. 

Wo- 

Men.  men. 

LATIN 

Cole 

...  1-2  Freshman  (3  sec.) 

12 

38 

51 

12 

38 

47 

Hall 

...  1-  2 “ 

4 

10 

7 

4 

7 

5 

< i 

...  3-  4 Roman  Comedy.. 

3 

8 

24 

3 

5 

24 

Cole 

9 Latin  Writing.,... 

1 

4 

24 

i t 

10  Sight 

1 

2 

15 

i i 

...15-16  Lyric  & El.  Poets. 

2 

7 

17 

2 

2 

19 

( i 

...21-22  Teachers’  Course.. 

2 

2 

28 

2 

1 

27 

i i 

Special  Course.... 

3 

1 

9 

69 

151 

56 

146 

MATHEMATICS 

Anderegg. 

...  1-  2 Freshmen  (2 sec.).. 

8 

47 

36 

8 

46 

35 

Cairns 

....  1-  2 

8 

48 

51 

8 

40 

51 

L 4 

L 

4 

( t 

....  3-  4 Plane  Surveying. 

• • 

R 1 

22 

0 

R 

1 

18 

0 

Anderegg. 

...  7-8  Adv.  Analytics.... 

2 

16 

5 

2 

12 

3 

i 4 

...  9-10  Calculus 

3 

17 

4 

3 

13 

4 

i 4 

• 

...11-12  Adv.  Integ.  Calc.. 

3 

6 

2 

3 

6 

2 

( 4 

• 

Adv.Th’ry  of  Equ 

• 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 4 

Adv.  Anal.  Geom. 

3 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

159 

138 

95 

MINERALOGY 

L 

5 

Jewett 

Mineralogy 

R 

3 

8 

2 

ORATORY 

Caskey 

...  1-  2 Gen.Course(2 sec.) 

6 

40 

18 

6 

30 

1 

4 4 

...  3-  4 Argu’t’n  & Debate 

2 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 4 

6 Dramatic  Reading 

2 

7 

6 

52 

18 

45 

7 

PEDAGOGY 

MacLennan..  1-  2 Hist,  of  Educat’n. 

3 

2 

11 

3 

2 

15 

PHILOSOPHY 

MacLennan..  1 Introd.  Psychology 

3 

58 

49 

4 4 

..  2 Ethics 

3 

56 

55 

L 4 

4 4 

3 Exper.  Psvchology 

R 1 

3 

5 

4 4 

4 Introd.  to  Philos’'' 

2 

21 

17 

4 4 

6 Logic 

2 

2 

1 

King 

...  7-8  Microcosm  us 

5 

25 

18 

5 

26 

18 

4 4 

...  9-10  Hist,  of  Philo’phy. 

3 

3 

7 

3 

3 

7 

89 

79 

107 

128 


I. 

Semester. 

II. 

Semester. 

Name  of 

Schedule 

Description 

Teach 

Teach- 

Teacher. 

Number. 

of  Course. 

ing  hrs. 

Students. 

ing  hrs. 

Students. 

per 

Wo- 

per 

Wo- 

week. 

Men.  men. 

week. 

Men.  men. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  (FOR  CREDIT). 

I 


Fauver 1-  2 Elem’y(men)2  sec. 

Leonard Advanced  (men)... 

Hanna 1-  2 E’em’t’y  (women) 


“ 3-4  Advanced  “ 

PHYSICS 

St.  John  and 

Jewett 1—  2 Mechs.,etc.  (2  lab,  sec.) 

“ ..  3—  4 Klec’y,  Magn’sm,  Heat 

“ ..5-6  Iyight&Sound(Adva’d) 


6 

65 

0 

6 

61 

0 

3 

13 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

0 

32 

3 

0 

21 

6 

0 

71 

6 

0 

51 

78 

103 

70 

72 

L 

8 

L 

8 

R 

3 

33 

2 

R 

2 

30 

1 

L 

4 

L 

4 

R 

2 

10 

1 

R 

2 

8 

0 

L 

4 

L 

4 

R 

2 

1 

0 

R 

2 

2 

0 

44 

3 

40 

1 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Leonard 2 Physiology 

SPANISH 

Wightman  ..  Spanish 4 


5 8 17 


ZOOLOGY 


A.  A.  Wright 
and  L.  Jones 

L.  Jones 


1-  2 Elem’y(2  lab.  sec. ) 
3 Anat.  of  Verteb’es 

LIO 

R 3 34  23 

LIO 

R 3 4 0 

LIO 
R 3 

31 

22 

4 Vertebrate  Hist’gy. 

LIO 
R 3 

4 

0 

6 Ornithology  (El.). 

L 7 
R 2 

18 

37 

L 4 


II.  The  Theological  Seminary. 


'^“'iMtractor.  Description  of  Course. 

I. 

Semester. 

II.  Semester. 

Teach- 
ing brs.  Students, 
per  Wo- 

week.  Men.  men. 

Teach- 
ing hrs. 
per 
week 

Students. 

Wo- 

Men.  men. 

OLD  TESTAMENT 

Bewer Gen.  Intro,  to  O.  T 

1 

12 

0 

“ Spl.  “ “ “ Lit.... 

3 

7 

0 

“ Hebrew  a 

4 

3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

“ Old  Testament  Theol.  i. 

3 

22 

0 

NEW  TESTAMENT 

22 

0 

25 

0 

Bosworth Gen.  Intro,  to  New  Test. 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

“ Special  Introd.  i 

8 

20 

0 

“ New  Test.  Exegesis  a 

4 

7 

0 

4 

7 

0 

“ “ “ “ d&e 

2 

12 

0 

2 

10 

0 

“ Teachings  of  Jesus 

3 

20 

4 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

46 

0 

44 

4 

Swing Gen.  Hist,  of  the  Church 

3 

8 

0 

3 

i 

0 

“ History  of  Dogma 

3 

8 

0 

3 

7 

0 

“ Seminar  in  Dogma 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

“ “ Germ.  Theol. 

3' 

4 

0 

“ “ Am.  TheoTy 

3 

6 

0 

THEOLOGY 

23 

0 

22 

0 

King Systematic  Theology 

5 

11 

1 

5 

9 

1 

HARMONY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  REVELATION. 

G.  F.  Wright,  Apologetics 

2 

2 

0 

“ Inductive  Reasoning... 

2 

2 

0 

HOMILETICS 

4 

0 

Currier Homiletics  a and  b 

3 

10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

“ Sermon  Plan  Construct’n 

1 

11 

0 

1 

3 

0 

“ Preaching  Exercises 

34 

0 

32 

0 

“ Pract.  Theology  a and  c 

3 

10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

“ Social  Problems 

3 

7 

0 

“ Missions 

2 

10 

0 

“ Encyclopedia 

2 

10 

0 

“ Sermon  Criticism 

2'A 

11 

0 

ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY 

85 

0 

65 

0 

Caskey Elocution  and  Oratory... 

2 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

SLAVIC  DEPARTMENT 

Miskovsky . . .Theology 

5 

3 

0 

4 

3 

0 

“ ...Church  History 

3 

3 

0 

4 

3 

0 

“ ...English 

6 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

“ ...Psychology 

6 

1 

0 

“ ...Ethics 

5 

1 

0 

“ ...Apologetics 

5 

1 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 
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III.  The  Academy. 


Instructor. 


Subject. 


Fall  Term,  1902. 

Winter  T’m,  1903 

Spring  Term, 1903 

No.  of 

No.  of 

.No.  of 

Teach- 

Students 

Teach 

Students 

Teach- 

Students 

ing 

Men. 

ing 

Men. 

ing 

Men. 

hours. 

Women. 

hours. 

Women. 

hours. 

Women. 

....  1 

45 

43 

1 

46 

43 

* 

....  1 

32 

25 

1 

29 

21 

1 

26 

21 

....  1 

17 

18 

1 

18 

17 

1 

18 

17 

...  1 

16 

12 

1 

16 

12 

1 

15 

11 

....  1 

12 

5 

1 

15 

8 

1 

12 

5 

122 

103 

124  101 

71 

54 

....  10 

28 

22 

10 

27 

19 

10 

21 

19 

....  15 

57 

46 

15 

60 

51 

15 

47 

37 

...  6 

45 

56 

6 

30 

47 

4 

25 

34 

8 

17 

2 

8 

17 

2 

5 

19 

10 

4 

5 

16 

4 

5 

8 

4 

148 

145 

141 

138 

106 

113 

...  10 

8 

34 

10 

7 

31 

10 

5 

26 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

6 

5 

8 

21 

5 

8 

11 

8 

40 

15 

57 

13 

43 

25 

39 

5 

21 

36 

5 

14 

25 

10 

10 

5 

10 

9 

5 

9 

8 

5 

17 

15 

5 

9 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

49 

48 

60 

32 

40 

16 

9 

5 

14 

9 

5 

13 

9 

5 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

18 

7 

5 

19 

6 

5 

18 

7 

34 

16 

39 

15 

37 

16 

13 

22 

8 

12 

20 

8 

9 

22 

BIBLE 


ENGLISH 


FRENCH 

Cowdery I, -II, -III  (2  sec). 

Mrs.CowderyIV  -V  -VI 
“ i,-ii 


GERMAN 


..I, -II. 


GREEK 

Edg.FauverI,-II,-IIl 

“ I, -II 

Peck IV, -V.... 

Mrs.  Harroun  VI 


history 


^'Reciting  in  three  sections  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and 


in  two  sections  in  the  spring. 
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Fall  Term,  1902. 

Winter  T’m,  li^03 

Spring  Term,1903 

Instructor. 

Subject. 

No.  of 

Teach-  Students 
ing  Men. 
hours.  Women. 

No.  of 

Teach-  Students 
ing  Men. 
hours.  Women. 

No.  of 

Teach  Students 
ing  Men. 
hours.  Women. 

LATIN 


Hosford I, -II, -III  (2  sec) 

12 

35 

25 

12 

29 

24 

12 

22 

22 

Shaw IV,-V,-VI 

5 

13 

14 

5 

14 

16 

5 

16 

17 

“ VIIa,-VIIIa,-IXa(2s.) 

8 

18 

19 

8 

18 

19 

8 

19 

20 

“ VIIb,-VIIIb 

5 

12 

11 

4 

10 

9 

Mrs.Harroun  IXb 

5 

9 

9 

Hosford X,-XI,-XII  (2  sec.).... 

8 

22 

24 

8 

23 

20 

8 

24 

21 

Smithe I, -II 

6 

9 

6 

6 

9 

6 

“ III,-IV,-V 

6 

7 

11 

5 

6 

9 

5 

4 

6 

“ VII,  prose 

4 

2 

1 

109 

105 

109 

102 

103  101 

MATHEMATICS 

Tompkins. . . . Arithmetic 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

2 

5 

2 

3 

Sherk Alg.  I, -II, -III  (2  sec.) 

10 

32 

13 

10 

24 

10 

10 

18 

8 

Cairns Algebra  IV,-V,-VI. ... 

2 

31 

15 

2 

27 

13 

2 

26 

15 

Mrs.  Cairns..Algebra  IV,-V,-VI. ... 

2 

21 

11 

2 

17 

11 

2 

14 

19 

“ Algebra  IV,-V,-VL... 

5 

7 

7 

5 

5 

1 

Sherk Alg.  I, -II, -III,  Rev... 

5 

8 

10 

“ Algebra  IV,-V 

5 

7 

6 

“ Algebra  II 

5 

10 

1 

Cairns Geometry  I, -II, -III... 

4 

13 

6 

4 

27 

20 

4 

22 

16 

Sherk Geometry  I, -I II 

4 

12 

7 

4 

14 

15 

121 

66 

113 

69 

111 

78 

ORATORY 

Tompkins  ...Declamation 

2 

11 

9 

2 

10 

10 

2 

10 

8 

SCIENCE 

Adams Phys.I,-II.-in  (2  Rec.LlS  L 15  * L 16 

sec.,  5 Lab.  sec.)R8  30  16  R 8 25  13  R 8 24  13 
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Treasurer’s  Report. 

1903. 


4 


Treasurer’s  Statement. 


To  THE  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  his  Annual  Statement  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1903,  as  follows: 

The  funds  separately  invested  are: 


C.  G.  Finney  Memorial  Fund — 

Mortgages  $74,100  00 

Cash  5,786  25 

Springer  Fund — 

Cleveland  real  estate  

Foltz  Fund — 

Bonds  


Principal. 
August  31, 1903. 


$79,886  25 
5,091  80 


Net 

Income. 


$ 4,112  80 


303  35 


22  50 


$4438  65 


522  50 

Totals  $85,500  55 

The  other  funds  are  invested  as  a whole.  A summary  statement 

of  these  investments  with  the  net  income  thereof,  is  as  follows : 

Principal. 

August  31, 1903. 

Notes  and  mortgages  $494,031  75 

Stocks  and  bonds  209,702  49 

Collateral  loans  455,400  00 

Real  estate  242,552  48 

Deposits  (Savings  and  Trust  Co.’s) 20,000  00 

Sundry  accounts  81,738  76 

Loan  to  General  Fund  11,000  34 

Deposits  subject  to  check  and  cash 9,972  93 


Net 

Income. 

$25,425  59 

9,851  15 

19,922  87 
6,847  57 
3,015  82 


Total  of  general  investments $1,524,398  75 

Total  of  special  investments 85,500  55 

$1,609,899  30 


213  84 
$65,276  84 


The  above  investments  are  stated  in  detail,  beginning  at  page  152 
of  this  report. 
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The  net  income  of  general  investments,  $65,276.84,  has  been 
divided  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per  cent,  among  the  funds  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  fraction  $29.57  was  credited  to  University  account. 

The  excess  of  income  over  expense  in  the  accounts  of  University, 
College,  Academy  and  Theological  Seminary,  combined  as  usual, 
was  $7,30I-53>  which  being  subtracted  from  the  accumulated  deficits 
of  previous  years,  $18,301.87,  leaves  $11,000.34  as  the  total  unpaid 
deficit  on  August  31,  1903. 


Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows: 


GIFTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 

From  “A  Friend,”  $190.00  for  the  Library. 

From  E.  A.  West,  $50.00  for  the  Library. 

From  Seabury  C.  Mastick,  $198.17  for  the  Library. 

From  Irving  W.  Metcalf,  $100.00  for  the  Library. 

From  Charles  M.  Hall,  $175.00  for  the  Library. 

From  Lyman  B.  Sperry,  $25.00  for  current  expense. 

From  Tracy  McGregor,  $75.00  for  aid  to  students. 

From  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  $5.00  for  Chapel  Fund. 

From  friends,  $1.00  for  Keep  Home  improvement. 

Sundry  gifts  for  Women’s  Recreation  Field,  $778.50. 

Sundry  gifts  for  Chapel  hymn  books,  $375.00. 

From  A.  M.  Johnson,  $50.00  for  Employment  Fund  for  Seminary 
students. 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  $100.00  for  Employment  Fund  for 
Seminary  students. 

From  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Oberlin,  $40.85  for  aid 
to  students  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

From  members  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union,  $727.50  for  cur- 
rent expense. 

From  Lucien  C.  Warner,  $25,000.00;  the  balance  of  his  gift  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  Gymnasium  for  men. 


For  the  support  of  the  Slavic  Department  in  the  Theological 


Seminary  from — 

Miss  Anne  Walworth $200  00 

O.  J.  Wilson 75  00 

J.  N.  Smith 50  00 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Olney  ,50  00 


Miss  Sarah  N.  Kittredge.  .$225  00 


C.  A.  Coffin  100  00 

S.  T.  Wellman  50  00 

S.  C.  Smith  50  00 
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C.  W.  Bubier 25  oo  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Parsons 

Alfred  Chase  5 00  Edward  W.  Capen 

Mrs.  Anna  Jarabek 10  00  Mrs.  N.  P.  Washburn 

William  Woodring  i 00  Miss  Helen  L.  Galpin.... 


First  Congregational  Church,  Oberlin  '... 

First  Congregational  Church  Sunday  School,  Oberlin 

Second  Congregational  Church,  Oberlin  

Central  Congregational  Church  Sunday  School,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass 

First  Congregational  Church,  Marietta,  O 

Bethlehem  Congregational  Church  and  Sunday  School,  Cleve- 
land   

Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland  

Congregational  Education  Society 

Olivet  Sunday  School,  New  York  City  

Women’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  First  Congregational 

Church,  Buffalo  

Ohio  W.  H.  M.  U 

South  Dakota  W.  H.  M.  U 

New  York  W.  H.  M.  U 


5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
I 00 
58  26 
8 44 
5 70 

25  00 
10  00 

16  25 

45  36. 
200  00 
25  00 

50  00 
307  97 
75  00 
150  00 


. The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is  $2g,'^2^.oo. 

This  amount  is  distributed  in  the  Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 
among  the  following  accounts: 


University  

College,  special  accounts 

Theological  Seminary,  special  accounts... 

Library  

Miscellaneous  


$ 56s  65 

10  00 
1,874  83 

715  17 

26,559  35 


$29,725  00 
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GIFTS  TO  FORM  NEW  FUNDS  OR  INCREASE  OLD  ONES. 

From  Frank  Hovey,  of  Oberlin^  $10.00  for  endowment. 

From  W.  F.  McMillen,  of  Chicago,  $25.00  for  endowment. 

From  F.  M.  Hayes,  of  Buffalo,  $20.00  for  endowment. 

From  R.  A.  Beard,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  $100.00  for  endowment. 

From  Edward  West,  of  Wellington,  $1,000.00  for  endowment. 

From  “A  Friend,”  $2,500.00  for  endowment. 

From  Thomas  A.  Hall,  of  Chicago,  $100.00  for  Library  endowment. 

From  Mrs.  Rose  P.  Firestone,  of  Detroit,  $4,000.00  for  endowment. 

From  Mrs.  Mary  C.  McClelland,  of  Benzonia,  Mich.,  $800.00  for 
endowment. 

From  Lucien  C.  Warner,  of  New  York,  $5,000.00,  for  endowment 
of  the  Warner  Gymnasium. 

Sundry  gifts  to  the  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Professorship, 
$7,520.00. 

From  Curtis  T.  Fenn,  of  Chicago,  $73.00;  a gift  to  the  Dascomb 
Professorship. 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  E.  Fowler,  of  Oberlin,  $1,000.00  to 
found  a scholarship  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

From  the  estate  of  Joshua  W.  Weston,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
$1,000.00;  his  bequest  to  Oberlin  College. 

From  the  estate  of  John  Henry  Barrows,  $1,000.00;  his  bequest  to 
found  the  John  Manning  Barrows  Scholarship. 

From  Mrs.  Henrietta  Vance,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  $250.00;  an  addi- 
tional gift  to  the  Louis  Nelson  Churchill  Scholarship. 

From  Alumni,  $4,591.50,  part  payments  on  subscriptions  to  the 
Class  Reunion  Funds. 


The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  to  capital  account  is  $28,98^.50  as  is 
also  shown  on  page  145  of  this  report. 
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EndowfUBfits  fov  cuTT€fit  €xp€fiS6  HOW  stoud  on  the  hooks  QS  follows . 


General  or  University  Endowments $643,872  29 

College  Department  “ 405>4S8  85 

Academy  

Theological  Seminary  120,674  7^ 

Conservatory  of  Music  30,4^9  5® 

Library  23,101  26 


Total $1,223,526  66 


The  accounts  hereinafter  presented  are: 

First,  a set  of  tables  showing  the  current  income  and  expenses  of 
each  Department  in  detail,  accounts  of  general  interest  being  placed 
under  the  heading  “University.” 

Second,  a list  of  all  the  Funds  and  Balances  in  the  care  of  the 
Treasurer,  showing  their  amounts  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year. 

Third,  a classified  list  of  the  properties  or  assets  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer. 

Fourth,  a list  of  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  etc.,  in  use  for  Col- 
lege purposes,  and  not  valued  on  the  Treasurer’s  books. 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Treasurer. 

Oberlin,  November  18,  1903. 
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Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  for  the  Year. 


UNIVERSITY* 

INCOME. 


From  invested  funds  $24,938  84 

From  rent  of  houses  and  lands  not  valued 719  40 

Biography  of  C.  G.  Finney 34  87 

Gifts  for  current  expense 565  65 


Total  income 


EXPENSE. 

Salaries — 'Administration  $5,232  00 

Treasurer’s  office  3,680  00 

Library  2,400  00 

Gymnasia  2,967  00 

Secretary’s  office  1,880  00 — $16,159  00 

Clerks  1,203  77 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 3,376  26 

Advertising  1,015  16 

Fuel  and  lights 936  55 

Buildings  and  grounds,  care  and  repairs 6,465  87 

Men’s  Gymnasium  1,643  55 

Women’s  Gymnasium  553  96 

Outside  Representation  99  68 

Sundry  expense  2,950  40 

Alumni  Dinner  288  08 

Payments  on  Lord  and  Hinchman  funds  (in  excess 

of  income)  38  98 


Total  expense  

Special  Accounts — receipts. 

Art  School  fees $ 933  70 

Teachers’  Course,  Women’s  Gymnasium 551  00 

Jennie  Allen  Nurse  Fund  90  00 

Jones  Loan  Fund,  loans  returned 225  00 

Scholarship  Funds,  from  investments 1,682  12 

Scholarship  Loan  Fund,  loans  returned I34  40 


$26,258  76 


$34731  26 
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$3,616  22 


PAYMENTS. 


Art  School  $933  7® 

Teachers’  Course,  Women’s  Gymnasium 385  26 

Jones  Loan  Fund,  loans  made 550  5^ 

To  holders  of  scholarship  orders 1,256  93 

Scholarship  loans  225  00 


$3,351  39 

COLLEGE. 

INCOME. 

From  invested  funds  $17,89?  25 

Term  bills  40,841  86 

Graduate  fees  5^8  00 

Elocution,  special  fees  38  00 

Rent  of  Andrews  house  (net) 161  56 


Total  income  $59,5^6  67 

EXPENSE. 

Salaries  $34,io7'37 

Clerks  180  87 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 98  44 

Outside  Representation  19  10 

Fuel  and  lights  1,196  31 

Buildings  and  grounds,  care  and  repairs 2,588  ii 

Diplomas  252  75 

Sundry  expense  165  22 

Museum  400  00 

Herbarium  175  00 

Apparatus,  Physical  Laboratory  400  00 

Apparatus,  Psychology  692  30 

Apparatus,  Zoology  292  00 

Apparatus,  Anatomy 96  41 

Trustee  Scholarships  448  50 

Avery  Scholarships  246  00 

Oberlin  College  Scholarships 36  00 


Total  expense  $41,394  38 

Special  Accounts — receipts. 

Chemical  Laboratory  fees $i,37«;  61 

Botanical  “ “ 155  00 

Zoological  “ “ 524  50 

Amount  carried  forward $2,055  ii 
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Amount  brought  forward $2,055  n 

Physical  Laboratory  fees 207  00 

“ “ gift 10  00 — 217  00 

Archaeology  fees  83  65 

Anatomy  “ 26  00 

Scholarship  funds  from  investments 1,102  50 


$3,484  26 

PAYMENTS. 


Chemical  Laboratory $i,i37  31 

Botanical  “ 168  64 

Zoological  “ 692  31 

Physical  “ 370  46 

Archaeology 86  16 

Anatomy  26  00 

Advance  to  Herbarium 17  03 

Advance  to  Museum  22  76 

To  holders  of  scholarship  orders 816  50 


$3,337  17 


ACADEMY. 


Term  bills 


INCOME. 


$13,483  62 


EXPENSE. 


Salaries  $12,280  52 

Clerks  21  15 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 124  27 

Fuel  and  lights  380  83 

Buildings  and  grounds,  care  and  repairs 1,718  47 

Advertising  167  00 

Trustee  scholarships  75t  5^ 


Total  expense  $I5,443  74 

Special  Accounts — receipts. 

Physical  Laboratory 119  00 


payments. 


Physical  Laboratory 
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93  49 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


INCOME. 


From  invested  funds  $9>28q  29 

Term  bills  and  rent  of  rooms 1,916  50 

Diplomas  45  00 


Total  income  $11,250  79 


EXPENSE. 

Salaries  $8,950  00 

Clerks  32  00 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 142  69 

Advertising  117  85 

Fuel  and  lights  738  85 

Buildings  and  grounds,  care  and  repairs 1,380  24 

Diplomas  100  75 

Sundry  expense  166  55 


Total  expense 


$11,628  93 


Special  Accounts — 

Slavic  Department — 

Gifts  for  current  expense 
Scholarship  Funds — 

From  investments  

Gifts  

Loans  repaid  


RECEIPTS. 

$1,833  98 

$854  63 

40  85 

63  00—  958  48 


$2,792  46 

PAYMENTS. 


Slavic  Department  $1,699  10 

To  holders  of  scholarship  orders 1,460  66 


CONSERVATORY. 


$3,159  76 


INCOME. 


Term  bills  $51,525  98 

Interest  on  Reserve  Fund  1,980  13 

Recital  tickets  1,204  05 

Sale  of  instruments  600  00 


Rent  of  Williams  house  (net) 


Total  income 
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$55,459  05 


EXPENSE. 


Salaries  $35»370  62 

Library,  etc 659  30 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 622  20 

Advertising  241  47 

Piano  and  organ  tuning  1,024  50 

Fuel  and  lights  1,037  69 

Clerks  26  08 

Insurance  235  18 

Janitor  and  engineers 2,100  00 

Supplies  and  repairs 2,380  37 

Purchase  of  instruments 3,402  69 

Artist  recitals  1,725  00 

Sundry  expense  38  00 


Total  expense  $48,863  10 

Special  Accounts — receipts. 

Loan  Fund,  loans  returned 289  65 

PAYMENTS. 

Loan  Fund,  loans  made 312  75 


LIBRARY. 


INCOME. 

From  invested  funds  $i,035  06 

Dividend  G.  T.  Harvey  Company 60  00 

Term  bills  i,5S8  65 

Private  examinations  4^4  75 

Registrar’s  fees  48  50 

Books  and  supplies  sold 40  82 

Gifts  for  current  expense  and  purchase  of  books. . 7^5  ^7 

Transfer  from  Botanical  Laboratory 60  00 

Transfer  from  Herbarium  63  97 

Trustee  appropriation  1,000  00 


Total  income  $5, 006  92 
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EXPENSE. 


Librarian’s  assistant,  clerks 

Case  Library  fee  

Binding  books  

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 
Purchase  of  books 

Total  expense  


$958  07 
10  00 

314  70 

loi  61 

2,202  79  — 

3,587  17 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

RECEIPTS. 

Finney  Memorial  Fund,  interest $4, 1^2  80 

Foltz  Tract  Fund,  interest $22  50 

Foltz  Tract  Fund,  sale  of  tracts 46  7<>—  ^9  20 

Annuity  Funds,  income 6,696  02 

Summer  School,  fees  I,4t6  15 

Profit  on  sale  of  lands 4, 5^6  33 

Chapel  insurance  20,600  00 

Fund  to  purchase  bust  of  Fenelon  B.  Rice 702  66 

Sundry  receipts  1,165  58 

Gifts  for  immediate  use  . 26,559  35  ' 

Gifts  to  form  new  funds  or  increase  old  ones 28,989  50 


Total  receipts  $94,8i7  59 

PAYMENTS. 

Finney  Memorial  Fund  $2,50000 

Foltz  Tract  Fund 85  31 

Annuities  9,825  36 

Summer  School  i,439  64 

Severance  Chemical  Laboratory  for  equipment....  197  01 

Warner  Gymnasium  balance  on  construction....  25,00000 

Organ  (from  insurance) 4,539  I7 

Office  furniture  and  supplies  (from  insurance)  ....  1,426  84 

Bust  of  Fenelon  B.  Rice 700  50 

To  holders  of  orders  on  Earl  fund 382  50 

To  holders  of  orders  on  Burke  fund 100  00 

To  holders  of  orders  on  Sprague  fund 50  00 

To  holders  of  orders  on  McCormick  fund 5 00 

To  holders  of  orders  on  McGregor  fund 75  00 

Sundry  payments  1,360  08 


Total  payments $47,686  41 
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Summary  of  the  income  and  expense  of  the  University,  College,  Academy, 

and  Theological  Seminary. 


University  

College  

Academy  

Seminary  (Theol.)... 

Income. 
$26,258  76 
59,506  67 
13,483  62 
11,250  79 

Expense. 
$34,731  26 

41,394  38 

15,443  74 
11,628  93 

Surplus. 
$18,112  29 

Deficit. 
$8,472  50 

1,960  12 

378  14 

$110,499  84 

$103,198  31 

$18,112  29 

$10,810  76 

103,198  31 

$10,810  76 

Surplus  

. $7,301  53 

$7,301  53 

Summary  showing  the  increase  of  Funds  and  Balances  in  the  care  of  the 


T reasurer. 

Receipts.  Payments. 

University,  special  accounts  $3,6i6  22  $3,35i  39 

College,  special  accounts  3484  26  3,337  17 

Academy,  special  accounts  119  00  93  49 

Theological  Seminary,  special  accounts 2,792  46  3,i59  76 

Conservatory,  income  and  expense 55,459  05  48,863  10 

Conservatory,  special  accounts  289  65  312  75 

Library,  income  and  expense 5,oo6  92  3,587  I7 

Miscellaneous  94,817  59  47,686  41 


$165,585  15  $110,391  24 

110,391  24 

Total  increase  of  funds  and  balances,  as  

is  also  shown  on  page  151  of  this  report  . . .$  55,i93  9i 
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Funds  and  Balances  in  the  cave  of  the  Tveasuvef 


UNIVERSITY. 

August  31, 1902.  August  31, 1903. 

General  Fund  (so  called) 

$172,044  36  Endowment  $I734<^  86 

17,514  89  Alumni  Fund  I7>514  89 

24,475  00  E.  I.  Baldwin  Fund 24,475  00 

10.000  00  Henrietta  Bissell  Fund  10,000  00 

31,429  41  James  H.  Fairchild  Professor- 
ship   31429  41 

15,275  00  Walworth  Fund  15,275  00 

38.000  CO  Dickinson  Fund  38,000  00 

4,846  10  Clarissa  M.  Smith  Fund 4,846  10 

16.000  00  Ralph  Plumb  Fund  16,000  00 

2.000  00  Truman  P.  Handy  Fund 2,000  00 

85  06  Shaw  Fund  85  06 

79  14  Latimer  Fund  79  14 

1,505  91  Butler  Fund  i,505  Qi 

165  02  Whipple  Fund  158  45 

334  97  Perry  Fund  340  25 

36,249  72  Reunion  Fund  of  1900  (part)...  40,756  22 

38.000  00  William  E.  Osborn  Fund 38,000  00 

5.000  00  John  Sherman  Fund  5, 000  00 

200,000  00  John  D.  Rockefeller  Fund 200,000  00 

10.000  00  E.  A.  and  C.  B.  Shedd  Fund. . . . 10,000  00 

10,000  00  Marcus  Lyon  Fund  10,000  .00 

Warner  Gymnasium  Endow- 
ment   5,000  00 — $ 

2,705  62  C.  N.  Pond  Fund 2,703  17 

7,276  53  Dutton  Fund  7,123  97 

2,961  64  Prunty  Fund  2,944  91 

271  79  Finney  Fund 266  02 

664  40  Davis  Fund  694  30 

66  36  Ryder  Fund  60  34 

8,120  37  Dascomb  Fund  7,935  78 

453  02  Warner  Fund  443  41 

60,508  92  C.  V.  Spear  Fund  59,531  82 


Amounts  carried  forward $ 81,703  72  $ 
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643,872  29 


643,872  29 


i,ii6  6i 

6,415  84 
4,530  20 
24,685  28 
5,088  45 

5.000  00 

3.000  00 

2.000  00 

1.000  00 

6.000  00 


1,000  00 
1,100  00 

1.000  00 

1,045  00 

5.000  00 

1.000  00 

6.000  00 
1,542  66 

1.000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 

200  00 

505  39 
1,250  00 
6,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,015  00 
665  50 


Amounts  brought  forward $ 81,703  72 

Gillett  Fund  1,046  86 

Ross  Fund  6,379  SS 

Gilchrist  Fund 4,459  05 

Marx  Straus  Fund  23,296  13 

Mary  A.  Springer  Fund 5,091  80 

Collins  Fund  4,995  83 

Cooper  Fund  2,985  00 

Williams  Fund  2,031  67 

Hotchkiss  Fund  1,020  00 

Firestone  Fund  9,920  00 

Edward  West  Fund  967  56 

McClelland  Fund  800  oa 

Cowles  Meniorial  Scholarship..  1,00000 
Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  Scholarship....  1,100  00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Lord  Schol- 
arship   1,000  00 

Hinchman  Fund  1,045  oa 

Lydia  Ann  Warner  Scholarship  5,000  00 

F.  V.  Hayden  Scholarship 1,000  00 

Avery  Fund  6,000  00 

Finney  Scholarship  1,534  91 

Howard  Valentine  Scholarship.  1,000  00 

Caroline  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Talcott  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Metcalf  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Dodge  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Dascomb  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Bierce  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Graves  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Louis  Nelson  Churchill  Scholar- 
ship   750  00 

Ann  Lincoln  Fund  200  00 

Jones  Loan  Fund  I79  89 

Mary  E.  Wardle  Scholarship...  1,25000 

Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Fund 6,500  00 

Henry  N.  Castle  Scholarship...  1,00000 

Class  of  ’58  Scholarship 1,020  00 

Class  of  ’69  Scholarship 745  5^ 


Amounts  carried  forward $33,180  30 


$ 643,872  29 


144,697  17 


4,145  00 


$792,714  46 
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I, (XX)  oo 
1,000  00 

I, (XX)  oo 

1,000  00 


130  00 
461  25 
616  37 

78,273  45 
2,688  37 
500  00 

3,278  91 

67,810  57 
19,561  41 

50.000  00 
55,881  37 

30.000  00 

30,CKX)  00 

23,748  25 

25,(XX)  00 

20.000  00 

25.000  00 
40,(xx)  00 

4,519  23 

6,196  00 
I 14 

I,CXX)  00 
6,(xx)  00 

1,000  00 


Amounts  brought  forward $ 

33,180  30  $ 

792,714  46 

Class  of  ’98  Scholarship 

1,000  00 

Jean  Woodward  Irwin  Scholar- 

ship  

1,000  00 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols  Schol- 

arship 

1,000  00 

May  Moulton  Memorial  Fund.. 

1,000  (X) 

John  Manning  Barrows  Scholar- 

ship  

I,(XX)  00 

Trustee  Scholarship  Fund  (part) 

130  (X) 

38,680  95 

Scholarship  Loan  Fund  (part) . . 

370  65— 

Unsued  income,  above  scholar- 

ships  

985  24 

C.  G.  Finney  Memorial  Fund.. 

79,886  25 

Jennie  Allen  Nurse  Fund 

2,778  37 

Lewis  Fund  

512  08 — 

83,176  70 

Balance  credits,  sundry  accounts 

23,183  05 

COLLEGE. 

Endowment  

67,959  59 

Dascomb  Professorship  

19,634  41 

Stone  Professorship  

50,(xx)  00 

Fredrika  B.  Hull  Professorship. 

55,881  37 

Graves  Professorship  

30,cxx>  00 

Brooks  Professorship  

30,000  00 

Monroe  Professorship  

23,748  25 

James  F.  Clark  Professorship. . . 

25,000  00 

Perkins  Fund  

20,000  00 

Avery  Professorship  

25,000  00 

L.  H.  Severance  Professorship. 

40,0(X)  00 

Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Pro- 

fessorship  

12,039  23 

Severance  Laboratory  Fund. . . . 

6,196  00 — 

405,458  85 

G.  F,  Wright  Research  Fund... 

I 14 

Jennie  M.  Williams  Scholarship 

I,0(X)  00 

Ellen  M.  Whitcomb  Scholarship 

6,000  00 

Flora  L.  Blackstone  Scholarship 

i,(xx)  00 

Amounts  carried  forward 5 

^ 8,000  00  1 

$1,344,200  39 
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500  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 

1.000  oo 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

5.000  oo 

2.000  oo 

1.000  00 

2.500  00 

80  80 
152  26 

12  46 

34,281  88 
21,371  10 

8,935  84 
25,000  00 
21,707  00 
4,750  00 
3,495  55 
133  39 

4,126  II 

5.000  00 

1.500  00 

1.000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1,000  00 


Amounts  brought  forward $ 8,000  00  $1,344,200  39 

Tracy-Sturges  Scholarship 500  00 

E.  A.  West  Fund  1,500  00 

Harvey  H.  Spelman  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Lucy  B.  Spelman  Scholarship..  1,00000 

Janet  Whitcomb  Scholarship...  1,00000 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Tracy  Scholarship...  1,000  00 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Schol- 
arship   5,000  00 

Andover  Scholarships 2,000  00 

J.  C.  Wilder  Scholarship 1,000  00 

The  Comfort  Starr  Scholarship 

Fund  2,500  00 — 24,500  00 

Unused  income,  above  sch’ships  216  80 

Balance  credits,  sundry  accounts  13  35 


ACADEMY. 

Balance  credits,  sundry  accounts 


37  97 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


Endowment  34,281  88 

Finney  Professorship  21,371  10 

Morgan  Professorship  8,935  84 

Holbrook  Professorship 25,000  00 

Michigan  Professorship  21,707  00 

Place  Fund  4,750  00 

Burrell  Fund  3495  55 

Hudson  Fund  i33  39 

Joshua  W.  Weston  Fund 1,000  00 — 

West  Fund  

Lemuel  Brooks  Scholarship....  5,00000 

Jennie  M.  Rossiter  Scholarship.  1,500  00 

McCord-Gibson  Scholarship  ...  1,00000 

John  Morgan  Scholarship 1,000  00 

Painesville  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Oberlin  First  Congregational 
Church  Scholarship  1,000  00 

Oberlin  Second  Congregational 

Church  Scholarship  1,000  00 


Amounts  carried  forward $ 11,50^  00 


120,674  76 
3,961  78 


1,493,605  05 
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1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,250  00 
1,000  oo 
1,250  00 

700  00 
291  95 
i,ii8  87 

184  16 


30,419  50 

14,138  95 
754  70 

21  00 
827  00 
500  00 
500  00 
400  00 
lOO  00 

11,176  63 
500  00 
1,000  00 

5,724  13 

100  00 
860  00 

82  73 

538  61 


$1,536,501  06 


39,651  43 


Amounts  brought  forward 

.$  11,500  00 

1,493,605  05 

Anson  G.  Phelps  Scholarship. . 

1,000  00 

Butler  Scholarship  

1,000  00 

Miami  Conference  Scholarship. 

1,000  00 

Tracy  Scholarship  

1,250  00 

Sandusky  Scholarship 

1,000  00 

Leroy  H.  Cowles  Scholarship. . 

1,250  00 

Charles  E.  Fowler  Scholarship. 

1,000  00 

Emerson  Scholarship  (part)... 

700  00 

Susan  S.  Button  Fund 

291  95— 

19,991  95 

Unused  income,  above  scholar- 

ships  

616  69 

Balance  credits,  sundry  accounts 

469  04 

CONSERVATORY. 

Fenelon  B.  Rice  Professorship. 

30,419  50 

Reserve  Fund .' 

20,734  90 

Loan  Fund  

731  60— 

51,886  00 

LIBRARY. 

Library  Fund  

21  00 

Class  of  ’85  Fund 

827  00 

Cochran  Fund  

500  00 

Grant  Fund 

500  00 

Hall  Fund  

500  00 

Henderson  Fund  

100  00 

Holbrook  Fund 

11,176  63 

Keep-Clark  Fund  

500  00  . 

Plumb  Fund  

1,000  00 

E.  K.  Alden  Fund  

5,724  13 

Andrews  Fund 

100  00 

Faculty  Fund  

2,152  50— 

23,101  26 

Balance  credits,  sundry  accounts 

1,502  48 

SPECIAL. 

Foltz  Tract  Fund 

522  50 

Total  funds  and  balances 

Total  increase  of  funds  and  bal- 

$55,193  91 

Liabilities. 

Deposits  and  personal  accounts 


$1,591,694  97 


18,204  33 


$1,576,152  49 
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$1,609,899  30 


The  foregoing  Funds  and  Balances  are  invested  in  the  following  properties. 

t 

Notes  and  Mortgages  distributed  as  follows : 


Cleveland  

.$  67,198  86 

Akron  

. 31,600  00 

Oberlin  

. 24,337  30 

Columbus  

. 11,600  00 

Lorain  

. 44,700  00 

Tallmadge  

1,000  00 

Wellington  

800  00 

Geneva  

800  00 

Collinwood  

1,000  00 

Farm  lands  in  Ohio 

. 83,515  00 

Total  in  Ohio 

$266,551  16 

Topeka  

• 11,759  67 

Eureka  

661  80 

Hutchinson  

4,000  00 

Wabaunsee 

350  00 

Farm  lands  in  Kansas 

. 23,383  00 

Total  in  Kansas 

40754  47 

Matthews  

. 13779  33 

Farm  lands  in  Indiana 

. 2,975  00 

Total  in  Indiana 

16,754  33 

Grand  Rapids  

. 19,100  00 

Farm  lands  in  Michigan 

. 37,495  00 

Total  in  Michigan 

56,595  00 

Chicago  

. 117,000  00 

Chicago  Heights  

. 3,500  00 

Total  in  Illinois 

120,500  00 

Des  Moines  

940  00 

Farm  lands  in  Iowa 

. 11,000  00 

Total  in  Iowa 

11,940  00 

Duluth  

15,600  00 

Farm  lands  in  North  Dakota. 

• 

1,521  07 

Farm  lands  in  Nebraska 

3,791  00 

Timber  lands  in  Mississippi... 

• 

4,901  20 

Total  notes  and  mortgages  $538,308  23 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Stocks  and  Bonds — 

$ i86  o6  Streator,  111.,  paving  bonds i86  o6 

9.000  oo  I^nickerbocker  Ice  Co.  bonds 8,i86  43 

20,000  00  United  States  Coal  Co.  bonds 19,200  00 

20.000  00  Cleveland  & Eastern  Ry.  bonds...  18,000  00 

30.00000  Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  bonds....  27,00000 

30.000  00  Wheeling  Traction  Co.  bonds 30,000  00 

12.000  00  Elyria  Building  Co.  bonds 12,000  00 

2,500  00  C.  & A.  R.  R.  stock  (guaranteed).  2,500  00 

10.000  00  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.  stock. . . 8,762  50 

30.000  00  Northampton  Portland  Cement  Co. 

bonds  30,000  00 

25.000  00  Steel  Steamship  Co.  bonds  24,750  00 

20.000  00  Western  Ohio  Ry.  Co.  bonds....  15,825  00 

10.000  00  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Eng.  Co. 

bonds  10,000  00 

1.000  00  Rio  Grande  & West’n  Ry.  Co.  bond  1,000  00 
500  00  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  bond....  365  00 

1,000  00  Euclid  Heights  Realty  Co.  bond. . 1,000  00 

1,000  00  First  Nat.  B’k  Wellington,  stock. . 1,250  00 

200  00  Cowles  Electric  Smelting  & Alumi- 
num Co.  bonds  (guaranteed)....  200  00 
Total  stocks  and  bonds 

Collateral  Loans  

Real  Estate — 


Ashtabula  (city  property) 74  68 

Obarlin  (city  property) 127,975  98 

Sandusky  (city  property) 2,10000 

Cleveland  (city  property) 5,00000 

Akron  (city  property) 12,000  00  ‘ 

Toledo  (city  property) 1,000  00 

Elyria  (city  property) 200  00 

Farm  lands  in  Ohio 1,900  00 

Total  in  Ohio • 150,250  66 

Grand  Rapids  (city  property)  . . 12,599  00 

Farm  lands  in  Michigan 6,180  00 

Total  in  Michigan 18,779  00 


Amounts  carried  forward $169,029  66 


$ 538,308  23 


$ 210,224  99 
$ 455400  00 


$1,203,933  22 
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Amounts  brought  forward $169,029  66 


Topeka  (city  property) 13,399  45 

Hutchinson  2,700  00 

Farm  lands  in  Kansas  38,012  70 

Total  in  Kansas  54,112  15 

Fargo  (city  property) 4,10000 

Farm  lands  in  North  Dakota...  1,188  37 

Total  in  North  Dakota — 5,288  37 

Chicago  10,000  00 

Farm  lands  in  Illinois 5,675  00 

Total  in  Illinois 15,675  00 

St.  Paul  (city  property) 1,319  10 

Farm  lands  in  Nebraska 945  00 

Farm  lands  in  South  Dakota...  600  00 

Farm  lands  in  Florida 200  00 

Farm  lands  in  Washington 475  00 

Total  real  estate 


$1,203,933  22 


247,644  28 


Sundries — 


Construction  acct.  Baldwin  Cottage  (loan) 

11,965 

41 

Construction  acct.  Talcott  Hall  (loan)... 

13,075 

46 

Advances  to  Council  Hall 

130 

48 

Advances  to  Museum  

1,213 

85 

Advances  to  English  Theological  Course. 

1,204 

89 

Advances  to  Scholarships  

314 

24 

Improvements  to  Keep  Home 

1,224 

53 

Furnishings  Park  Hotel 

6,117 

42 

Unexpired  insurance  

1,884 

18 

Time  deposits  (Sav’gs  & Trust  Comp’s).. 

20,000 

00 

Ir 

Bills  receivable  and  sundry  accounts 

74,431 

82- 

- 131,562 

28 

Loan  to  General  Fund 

11,000 

34 

Deposits  subject  to  check  and  cash 

15,759 

18 

$1,609,899 

30 
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SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Notes  and  Mortgages ' $ 538,30823 

Stocks  and  Bonds 210,224  99 

Collateral  Loans  455,400  00 

Real  Estate  247,644  28 

Sundries  142,562  62 

Cash  I5»759  18 


$1,609,899  30 

Buildings  and  Equipment  (see  page  156) 745,950  00 


$2,355,849  30 
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The  following  properties  in  use  for  College  purposes  are  not  entered 
in  the  foregoing  list  of  assets,  and  are  not  valued  on  the  Treasurer’s 
Books.  The  values  given  are  reasonable  estimates  based  on  their  cost  and 
present  condition: 


Spear  Library  $ 30,000  00 

French  and  Society  Halls  14,000  00 

Peters  Hall  75, 000  00 

Finney  Laboratory  9,000  00 

Warner  Hall  125,000  00 

Council  Hall  75, 000  00 

Sturges  Hall  10,000  00 

Talcott  Hall  and  furniture 65,000  00 

Baldwin  Cottage  and  furniture 40,000  00 

Lord  Cottage  and  furniture  24,000  00 

Stewart  Hall  4,000  00 

Keep  Home  3,000  00 

Other  houses  and  College  grounds 8,000  00 

Library  50,000  00 

Women’s  Gymnasium  8,000  00 

Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus 15,000  00 

Museum  25,000  00 

Botanical  Collection  7>500  00 

Musical  Library 3>ooo  00 

Musical  Instruments  and  Apparatus 36,000  00 

Arboretum  2,000  00 

Athletic  Grounds  2,950  00 

Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 69,500  00 

Warner  Gymnasium  45>ooo  00 


$745,950  00 
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Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  for  the 
Year  Ending  Aug.  31,  1903. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College: 

Your  Committee  have  personally  examined  all  Bonds,  Notes, 
Mortgages,  Certificates  of  Stock,  Deeds,  and  other  evidences  of 
Property  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  year  or 
were  received  during  the  year,  and  also  all  securities  deposited 
as  collateral  for  loans.  We  find  that  all  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  or  are  fully  accounted  for,  and  that  all  payments 
of  principal  endorsed  on  any  of  the  securities  have  been  properly 
credited  on  the  books  of  the  College. 

Your  Committee  also  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Horn, 
of  Cleveland,  an  expert  public  accountant  and  auditor,  who 
carried  out  the  following  procedure: 

The  balance  shown  in  Cash  Account  was  verified  by  actual  count  of 
money  in  office  and  reconciliation  of  bank  balances. 

All  disbursements  appearing  on  Cash  Books  were  checked  by  vouchers 
and  other  voucher  evidence. 

All  footings  in  Cash  Books  were  verified  and  extensions  examined. 

The  Treasurer’s  books  were  found  in  perfect  balance  as  evidenced  by 
the  equilibrium  of  Trial  Balance  under  date  of  August  31,  1903,  which  was 
carefully  rechecked  with  Ledgers  and  Cards. 

Your  Committee  further  desire  to  commend  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  are  kept.  The 
present  system  is  such  that  the  work  of  the  bookkeepers  as  well 
a^s  that  of  the  Auditing  Committee  and  the  Expert  Accountant  is 
done  in  much  less  time  than  under  systems  formerly  in  use,  and 
the  voucher  system  is  now  thorough  and  complete. 

(Signed)  Irving  W.  Metcalf, 

E.  J.  Goodrich, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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